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The eighth annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association took place 
at the University of Chicago, through 
the cordial invitation of Pres. W. R. 
Harper, April 13-15 It was the most 
largely attended library meeting yet 
held in Illinois, and the local arrange- 
ments for the work and personal com- 
fort of the delegates were of the highest 
order. The local committee,.under di- 
rection of Dr E. B. Burton, was untir- 
ing in its efforts to make the meeting a 
success, and fully attained its object. 

The program, as arranged, was carried 
out,and the papers presentéd were of 
an exceptionally high standard. The 
personal equation with all the speakers 
was of such a kind as to lend both to 
the power of their words and to the 
consequent interest of the audiences. 
Headquarters for the meeting were pro- 
vided in Lexington hall, where every 
comfort was furnished the visitors. 

The council held a meeting, as re- 
quired by the constitution, on Monday 
a.m.inthe John Crerar library. The 
discussion and adoption of the by-laws 
was the first order of business. 

It was thought best, in view of im- 


‘portant matters pending, to reélect the 


financial directors for the ensuing year, 
as follows: A. H. Hopkins, Katharine 
L. Sharp, and Anna E. Felt. 

The nomination of officers followed. 
Mr Hopkins refused to accept renomi- 
nation, holding thus as he had served 
two terms as president, though but one 
term under the new constitution, the 
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spirit, if not the letter of the law, de- 
barred him from reélection. 

The following nominations were 
made: For president, Katharine L. 
Sharp; vice-president, C. B. Roden; 
treasurer, Florence M. Beck; councilors, 
Mary E. Ahern, Ange V. Milner. Miss 
Wales having resigned as councilor, 
A.B. Hostetter was elected to fill the un- 
expiredterm. The president was given 
the privilege of selecting the secretary. 

The afternoon being rainy onlya few 

ventured to make the round of visits 
provided for; but a few visited the bind- 
eries, McClurg’s bookstore, and the Li- 
brary Bureau. For the most part the 
visitors staid at the Public library, which 
had provided an elaborate display of 
art books well worth the time to ex- 
amine. : 
. In spite of the raging elements, the 
reception tendered Monday evening to 
the association by the president and 
faculties of the University of Chicago 
was well attended. 

In Pres. Harper’s address of welcome 
he spoke of the new place which the li- 
brary occupies in modern life, how it 
has revolutionized the methods of in- 
stryction in institutions of learning, af- 
fecting all of the teaching in universities. 
He spoke of the rapid growth of the 
library movement, recalling the scar- 
city of these “people’s universities” in 
his boyhood days, and of the absolute 
lack of connection between the library 
and the Jifeof the people. Hethought 
it impossible to fully appreciate the 
meaning of the change wrought by li- 
braries for the generations which are to 
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come. In closing he thanked the asso- 
ciation for its acceptance of the invita- 
tion extended, and only regretted that 
he was unable to help the weather. 

Mr Hopkins, in responding, thanked 
the university for its interest and untir- 
ing energy, without which it would not 
have been possible to carry forward the 
present program. 

Mr Hopkins then briefly reviewed 
the work of the association, telling of its 
various unsuccessful attempts to secure 
a state library commission, of the reor- 
ganization of the association last year 
on new lines, and he referred to plans 
under way which, if successful, would 
place the association on a better footing 
than that of any similar organization; 
but the fact remained that as yet it had 
accomplished nothing. In Mr Hop- 
kins’ estimation there were three most 
important things to be accomplished in 
the library world: a closer relation on 
the part of the small libraries with the 
Library of congress; the union of the 
library and the school under the direc- 
tion of one general bureau at Washing- 
ton, and a closer relation between the 
library and the museum. 

In the first place, he urged librarians 
to inform themselves more carefully 
in regard to the Library of congress 
catalog cards, and to note more closely 
the other work of that library. Under 
the second head, the union of libraries 
and schools, he referred to the highly 
organized public school system, and 
suggested that public libraries could 
work to better advantage had they some 
central bureau, with arms radiating out 
to the smallest hamlet, as in the public 
school system. 

Mr Hopkins thought that if the Bu- 
reau of education and the national li- 
brary should be united under one effi- 
cient management, a great stride in ad- 
vance would be made. In addition to 
the union of school and library, Mr 
Hopkins would add the museum, which, 
in his estimation, is the institution 
greatest of all, though it is all but non- 
existent, and hasnoorganization. The 
word library, he said, meant more than 
a collection of books. The specimens 


themselves were as necessary to the 
student as the written description, and 
that the library and the museum were 
dependent upon one another. 

After Mr Hopkins’ address, Dr Sid- 
ney Lee, editor of the National diction- 
ary of biography, gave a few words of 
greeting. In England, he said, the 
people complained because the public 
library catered almost entirely to fiction, 
but, in his estimation, it was better to 
read fiction than not to read at all. He 
said he was struck with the dignity in 
which librarians are held in this country, 
also with the means which are povided 
for their special education. It seemed to 
him, he said, as if the public library pro- 
vided forthe needs of all. He referred 
especially to the attention given to the 
children, and to the room for the blind 
in the Boston Public library. In clos- 
ing, he said it was gratifying to learn 
that the National dictionary of biog- 
raphy had been so well received here 
in America, and he wished the libraries 
of Illinois and the members of the IIli- 
nois library association all great success. 

Pres. Harper, in connection with Mr 
Hopkins’ paper, said that a private com- 
mittee was at work considering reor- 
ganization of the Bureau of education, 
and that it remained to be seen whether 
the idea presented could be worked 
out. In addition to the connection be- 
tween schools and libraries and libraries 
and museums, Pres. Harper thought li- 
braries and lantern slides ought to bear 
some relation to oneanother. The sub- 
ject of lantern slides needed develop- 
ment, and he thought the library the 
appropriate body to consider the sub- 
ject. 

The addresses were followed by a 
very delightful reception, at which the 
Woman’s glee club added their part 
of the entertainment. Dancing also 


formed a feature of the evening’s enjoy- 


ment. 
Tuesday morning session 


Tuesday morning opened with a ses- 
sion on Library of congress printed 
catalog cards, with C. B. Roden for 
chairman. C. H. Hastings, in charge of 
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distribution at the Library of congress, 
read a paper telling of the work trom 
the standpoint of the distributor. 
Distribution of Library of congress printed 
catalog cards 
C.H. Hastings, Library of congress, Washington, D.C. 

The remarkable growth in the pro- 
duction and sale of American machin- 
ery is ascribed largely to the success 
with which American mechanics and 
manufacturers have embodied in their 
products the principle of interchange- 
able parts. The American farmer, me- 
chanic, and manufacturer has now come 
to regard it as a matter of course that 
if any part of his machinery breaks a 
duplicate part can be supplied by the 
manufacturer from stock, or that a new 
machine can be obtained which will 
work the same as the old If the new 
part, or the new machine, is not forth- 
coming promptly, there is no respecta- 
ble excuse for the manufacturer except 
that he is dead, and even this will not 
save his name from execration when 
the farmer’s mowing machine breaks in 
good hay weather. 

It follows as a corollary to this prin- 
ciple of interchangeable parts, that 
those buying machinery wish to buy it 
of a reliable firm, which is likely to stay 
in the business permanently, and, in 
consequence, likely to be able to furnish 
parts of machines, or new machines, 
whenever desired. 

Something the same, I take it, is de- 
sired of the organization that attempts 
to supply printed catalog cards. Libra- 
ries which contemplate subscribing to 
the printed cards of the Library of con- 
gress wish to know whether the library 
will be able, in the coming decades, to 
supply new cards in place of the old 
ones, or like the old ones. In short, 
whether the firm is reliable. 

Although I might perhaps use my 
time to better advantage in some other 
way, I have chosen to consume a por- 
tion of it in showing that it is highly 
probable that the library will be able 
to continue indefinitely to supply the 
printed catalog cards to such as wish 
them. 

Six things are manifestly necessary 
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to the supply of printed catalog cards: 
1) The books, 2) the catalogers, 3) the 
bibliographies and reference books, 
which are the tools of the cataloger; 4) 
the printing force, 5) the space for stor- 
age, 6) the distributing force. 

For the benefit of those present who 
may not be familiar with the resources 
of the Library of congress as regards 
these requisites I shall outline them. 

I The books—At the close of the fis- 
cal year 1901-1902, the library had on 
its shelves, excluding duplicates, con- 
siderably more than 700,000 books and 
200,000 pamphlets, At present it must 
have over 1,000,000 books and pam- 
phlets. The accessions during the fis- 
cal year I90!-1902, from all sources, 
amounted to about 85,000. As the ap- 
propriations for this year are larger the 
accessions will probably not be less, and 
there is little reason to suppose that 
they will diminish in years to come. 

It should not be inferred from these 
figures that the Library of congress has 
all the important books published in 
the past, or that it is receiving all the 
important books published currently, 
but it may be safely inferred that the 
collection contains a large percentage 
of the important books, both old and 
new. 

2 The catalogers—The cataloging force, 
including the assistants employed in 
the Card section, now numbers Ior. I 
think it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is larger than the cataloging staff of 
any other library, and that it contains 
a high percentage of expert workers. 

3 The bibliographical and reference books. 
For many years it has been the settled 
policy of the Library of congress to 
buy all such works which were not mani- 
festly unimportant. The result is that 
the collection of catalogers’ helps at 
the Library of congress is, to say the 
least, unsurpassed in the United States. 

4 The printing force—A branch of the 
government printing office is located in 
the Library of congress. The force 
can be increased or decreased as the 
néeds of the library requires. The li- 
brary needs so many cards for its own 
regular catalogs that any other method 
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of reduplication than printing would 
not be economical, even if the results 
were Satisfactory. 

As is well known, congress is liberal 
in regard to the dissemination of the 
printing word. That the word of the 
Library of congress happens to be 
partly in the form of catalog cards will, 
we trust, make no difference. 

5 The space for storage—The Card sec- 
tion now has possession of a portion of 
one wing of the Library of congress. 
The room which it occupies is culcu- 
lated to hold the natural accumulation 
of stock for at least 25 years. When 
this is gone other space will be found 
inside the library, or out. We take the 
view that a fair stock of cards for any 
book can be kept in a small fraction of 
the space occupied by the book itself. 
If then space can be found for the books 
which the Library of congress is accu- 
mulating, it is not to be doubted that a 
fraction of as much space will be found 
for its accumulation of catalog cards. 

6 The distributing force—The force em- 
ployed in the Card section, being a part 
of the cataloging division, which con- 
sists, as stated above, of over 100 per- 
sons, has one virtue at least, it is elas- 
tic. It can be halved or doubled, or 
otherwise changed, as the case requires. 
I think we may fairly claim, then, that 
the section is prepared foremergencies. 

Of the six requisites for the produc- 
tion and distribution of printed cards 
mentioned above, the first five are the 
natural agencies of the library for doing 
its own work. They represent, there- 
fore, the natural resources of the library 
for producing and supplying printed 
cards. Thesixth requisite, viz, the card 
distributing force, was, at first, it is true, 
organized expressly for the purpose of 
supplying cards to other libraries, but 
it has now become an essential factor 
in the internal economy of the Library 
of congress itself. 

The library is now making three com- 
plete dictionary catalogs. In addition 
to these, card shelf-lists, desk catalogs, 
department catalogs of special collec- 
tions, bibliographies, and lists of vari- 
ous kinds, are being made throughout. 


Libraries 


the library from printed cards. The 
maintenance of a stock of printed cards 
and of a force to handle, store, and dis- 
tribute them as they are needed, is now 
a necessity to the economical admin- 
istration of the library. If, owing to 
some improvements in the arts, or some 


change of fashion in cataloging, the . 


outside libraries now subscribing for 
cards should no longer make use of 
them, there is no doubt that the Card 
section would still be maintained. 

However, there is no indication as 
yet that the printed cards supplied by 
the section are going out of fashion. 
The number of libraries subscribing to 
cards, as well as the number of cards 
sold, continues to increase steadily, 
though not rapidly. For some months 
past the sales have been large enough 
to equal the salaries of the assistants in 
the Card section and the value of- the 
cards sent out. 

Charging up everything else to the 
library, on the score of our general 
utility to its work, we are now claiming 
that the section is self-supporting, and, 
inconsequence, entitled to distinguished 
consideration. I am thankful to say 
that congress looks at it the same way, 
and hereafter the salaries of the assist- 
ants of the Card section are provided 
for by special appropriation. 

In view of the above facts, I believe 
it can be fairly claimed that in purchas- 
ing the L. C. printed cards libraries are 
dealing with a reliable firm which has 
all the elements of stability. Librari- 
ans who subscribe for cards can, there- 
fore, rest assured that they can get such 
cards as we have whenever they want 
them; and, on the other hand, if they 
cannot use them to advantage, they 
need lose no sleep for fear that failure 
to subscribe, or to keep up their sub- 
scription, will wreck the enterprise. 

Having thus demonstrated that the 
Card section is a natural organism, self- 
sustaining and everlasting, I will try to 
do what is expected of me, or what I 
supposed was expected of me, viz: give 
some practical suggestions about order- 
ing catalog cards. : 

My first suggestion practically in- 
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cludes all I have to say on the subject. 
It is, that the one who has in charge 
the ordering of cards should ignore the 
fact that he or she has ever heard the 
printed cards discussed, and apply him- 
self or herself diligently to the reading 
of the Handbook, which contains the 
printed directions for ordering cards. 

It isa curious psychological phenom- 
enon to see the lengths to which libra- 
rians will go to avoid the reading at- 
tentively that unpretentious pamphlet 
of 50 pages. Thus, to take an extreme 
case, we have received from one lady 
librarian, by actual count, 47 letters of 
foalscap size, nearly all dealing with 
points which are more plainly discussed 
in the Handbook than they were in the 
replies which she received. The Card 
section has received numerous visits 
from librarians living many miles away 
whocame, as they alleged, chiefly for the 
purpose of getting information about 
the ordering of catalog cards. They 
seldom ask a question that is not more 
plainly answered in the Handbook than 
I can possibly answer it offhand. From 
the very first the orders submitted by 
libraries on the Pacific Coast have aver- 
aged better than those submitted by li- 
braries further east. It seems plain to 
me that the chief reason for this is, that 
the librarians of this section, never hav- 
ing heard printed cards discussed, re- 
gard it necessary to study the printed 
directions for ordering cards. 

So fully am I convinced that the or- 
dering libraries need, first of all, to 
know what is printed in the Handbook, 
that were I sure that this association 
is imbued with the true spirit of sena- 
torial courtesy, I should spend the rest 
of the time‘in reading from the Hand- 
book. As it is, I shall be obliged to 
paraphrase portions of it. 

The first difficulty experienced by the 
one who is to order cards is in deciding 
which of the methods outlined in the 
Handbook is the proper one for the 
library in question. Eventually each 
library must decide this foritself. The 
peculiarities of libraries, librarians, and 
library boards are so many and varied, 


that a method which exactly suits one 
library may not suit another. 

In answer to a circular letter I have 
just received replies from seven libra- 
rians in the east, each of whom seems 
to be ordering cards successfully Each 
of them uses a different method and 
each seems quite positive that for his 
or her library the method employed is 
the best. 

But to begin with, I believe it is a 
good plan for any library to commence 
with author and title orders on slips 
made out from the book itself. This 
is the simplest and most economical 
method, from the money point of view, 
for small and medium sized libraries, 
and even the largest libraries use it to 
advantage in connection with the same 
method of ordering by serial number. 

Some librarians seem to think that 
to make out an author and title slip as 
an order for cards is about as much 
woik as it is to catalog the book. To 
this I can only say that either their cat- 
alog is not what it should be, or else 
they are too punctilious in making out 
their order slips. We receive plenty 
of author and title slips each week 
which are manifestly written at a high 
rate of speed and yet are all right for 
the purpose intended. 

Having gotten familiar with this most 
elementary method of ordering cards, 
and having gotten its bearings, as it 
were, the library will then be prepared 
to try one or all of the other methods, 
either separately or in combination. 

Large public libraries which buy 
many copyrighted books seem to use 
the proof sheets to excellent advan- 
tage. Byscanning these regularly they 
obtain both serial numbers for cards to 
be ordered and suggestions as to books 
to be purchased. 

How to meet the needs of university 
libraries is one of the hardest problems 
which the work presents. They pur- 
chase the minimum number of copy- 
right books and the maximum number 
of noncopyrighted, foreign, highly spe- 
cialized publications The Order de- 
partment of the Library of congress is 
now currently receiving duplicates of 
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the order sheets of four of the larger 
university libraries, and is ordering 
quite freely from them, but the per- 
centage of cards that can be supplied 


for books currently received by univer- 


sity libraries still compares quite un- 
favorably with that supplied for the 
current accessions of public libraries. 

In consequence of this fact university 
libraries, above all others, need to have 
at hand a complete file of the printed 
cards kept constantly upto date. This 
is the only method by which all the 
cards which it is possible to obtain 
from the Library of congress, can be 
obtained without throwing away work 
in ordering those which are not in stock. 

For recataloging purposes the travel- 
ing catalogs are proving a decided suc- 
cess. Large libraries which wish to 
recatalog as soon as possible with the 
printed cards, should use the complete 
traveling catalogs. The traveling cata- 
log of American history can be used to 
advantage by libraries with but moder- 
ate collections on the subject. 

Once having decidedon a satisfactory 
method of ordering cards, and once 
having mastered the Handbook, the one 
ordering cards should keep in mind 
Ben Franklin’s maxim, Take things by 
the smooth handle. If the Library of 
congress does not have all the cards in 
stock which it seems it ought to have, 
if some of the titles held for cards are 
slow in coming, if the assistants make 
mistakes on the orders, don’t get nerv- 
ous over it, but prepare to do a little 
patient waiting or a little remonstrat- 
ing, as the case requires. It should be 
remembered that the Card section is 
dependent for its supply of cards on 
other divisions of the library, each made 
up of assistants who are fallible, and 
that it does its own work with the help 
of assistants, who are likewise fallible. 

The work involves much detail in 
the identification of editions, the count- 
ing of cards, and the itemization of ac- 
counts. The mistakes at present seem 
not to exceed one in each 1000 sets han- 
dled, but as the assistants get more ex- 
pert we hope to do much better. 

We provide subscribing libraries with 


printed forms designed to make it easy 
to point out mistakes, and we pay the 
postage on the same. It is not often, 
I think, that librarians have it made so 
easy for them to rake the other fellow 
over the coals. 

Well directed suggestions and criti- 
cisms have all along been of great help 
in determining where improvement 
could be made in the methods of hand- 
ling orders. . I, therefore, urge librari- 
ans to make free use of their privileges, 
and not to allow any slipping, lost mo- 
tion, or decrease in speed in the work- 
ing of the card distributing machinery 
at the Library of congress, without a 
protest. 

For fear that I shall not get a chance 
to ask questions in the discussion which 
is to take place later, I will close my 
paper with a few to which I should like 
to get answers, with reasons appended, 
at the meeting, or, later, in any way 
that is convenient: 

1 Are the printed cards of the Li- 
brary of congress less adapted to the 
use of small libraries than to large? 

2 Are the full titles and bibliograph- 
ical notes placed on the cards a disad- 
vantage when the cards are used in 
small libraries? 

3 Is the delay in supplying cards for 
noncopyrighted books a serious ob- 
stacle to the use of the printed cards? 

4 Are the mistakes now being cur- 
rently made in filling orders numerous 
enough to constitute a drawback to the 
use of the cards? 

Mr Hastings’ paper was tollowed by 
one from Ellen G. Smith of the John 
Crerar library, in which she told of the 
methods in use at that library in order- 
ing, checking, and using the Library of 
congress cards, illustrating that if a 
large library considered it a saving to 
use the Library of congress cards, even 
when it involved so much red tape, what 
would they not save the smaller library 
where the routine would be less com- 
plex. 

The discussion which followed 
brought out many of the points which 
had proved troublesome in working 
with these cards. 
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Miss Milner, of the State normal 
school at Normal, thought the utility 
of the cards unquestionable, that they 
saved a great deal of time and bother, 
and that when the subject headings were 
systematically applied they would be a 
still greater saving. The subject of 
analyticals she found rather a trouble- 
some one, as often she desired to bring 
out subjects when no contents’ note nor 
analyticals were given, and she wanted 
to know what was the best means of in- 
dicating such analyticals. 

The Decatur Public library reported 


that it had subscribed since 1902; that it 


decided on the exact number of. cards 
it wanted before ordering, and then 
ordered by serial number. The hope 
was expressed that subject headings 
would be assigned to all -books before 
long; that at present it often seemed as 
if the difficult books were without the 
subject heading, and the simple ones al- 
ways had them assigned. The apparent 
inconsistencies in some of the author 
entries was questioned; why it should 
be Blouet, Paul (that is Lem Paul); but 
Miiller, Friedrich Max, and not Miller, 
Max (that is Friedrich Max); the names, 
too, of married women was said to dif- 
fer in form sadly. It was suggested that 
it the Publisher's weekly and the Library 
of congress could arrange to enter un- 
der the same heading much trouble 
might be saved. Exception was taken 
to some of the books recommended for 
purchase in the selected list of cards 
compiled by the Library of congress, 
but in spite of all, Miss Dill, of the De- 
catur library, said they wouldn’t do 
without the printed cards. 

In reply Mr Hastings said that sub- 
ject headings would be supplied as fast 
as the Library of congress progressed 
with its classification; that the whole li- 
brary had to be reclassified, and it was 
necessary to classify a department be- 
fore assigning the subject headings for 
that class. As tothe form of the name, 
he had always considered it the better 
way to enter under the real name and 
refer from the others, as in any other 
way people’s ideas would always differ. 
Mr Roden desired to know the best 
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form for small libraries to use in order- 
ing cards. Mr Hastings thought the 
small library had better send in slips 
with author and title, which is the most 
economical way for a small library. 
The larger libraries, he said, had better 
try to get hold of the serial numbers. 
Some libraries use the selected cards. 
Not many libraries use the Library of 
congress bulletin, though it would be 
well if they did. He would not advise 
many to use the proof sheets. 

C. W. Andrews explained that de- 
positing libraries received the Library 
of congress cards on condition that the 
cards be made available to the public, 
and anyone was at perfect liberty to 
consult the cards in the John Crerar 
Library, from which the serial numbers 
could be obtained. In connection with 
the Library of congress printed catalog 
cards, Mr Andrews made a short report 
on the work being done by the A. L.A. 
Publishing board along this line. He 
mentioned, first, the catalog cards for 
current periodical publications, which 
consisted of indexing 250 periodicals. 
Subscriptions could begin at any time, 
but back cards could not be supplied. 
Second, catalog cards for various peri- 
odical sets and for books of composite 
authorship. Third, catalog cards for 
current books in English history, 1897 
to date, with annotations. This series 
would in future include letters relating 
to American history in continuance of 
Larned’s Literature of American his- 
tory and its supplement. Books se- 
lected would be those more generally 
bought by all libraries. Fourth, cata- 
log cards for bibliographical serials. 

This session was followed bya general 
session in Kent theater. After some 
announcements by Pres. Hopkins the 
program proceeded as follows: 

The acquisition of books 
C. W. Andrews, librarian John Crerar library, Chicago 

The three great functions of a library 
have been defined as to get, to keep, 
and to use its books. It is also fre- 
quently said that in the past the first 
two have been over emphasized and the 
third neglected. Personally, 1 doubt if 
the older libraries have been so far be- 
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hind, except temporarily, the demands 
of their constituencies as has been rep- 
resented. The greater emphasis now 


. laid, and properly laid, on the use of the 


books, is due as much to changes in the 
constituencies of the libraries and in 
the habit of their readers as to any 
reformation of librarians. However 
that may be, even the most enthusiastic 
advocate of the latest methods of the 
utilization of the contents of our libra- 
ries must admit that they have to be 
acquired before they can be utilized, so 
that logically our subject is the first, as 
well as one of the most important, pre- 
sented for the consideration of libra- 
rians. It is also one capable of much 
elaboration and subdivision. It is my in- 
tention, however, only to review briefly 
the broader questions of selection of 
books to be acquired and choice meth- 
ods of acquisition. 

And as to the first of these topics, 
the selection of books to be acquired, 
my advice would be rather a warning 
against too great reliance on the advice 
of others, especially when it is stereo- 
typed. Each library which has any 
more serious purpose than the purvey- 
ance of amusement has its own problem 
in selection. The more I see of Amer- 
ican libraries the more I am impressed 
by their diversity, and the good reasons 
for it. Nevertheless, I must not be un- 
derstood as decrying the use of aids in 
selection, but only a mechanical use of 
them. For instance, the lists of best 
books of the year issued by the New 
York State library are very useful aids 
provided they do not lead to the spend- 
ing of all the funds of a library on these 
books alone, without reserving any for 
the purchase of older works. Again, 
the new edition of the A. L. A. catalog 
promised for next year will be another 
useful aid, provided its necessary defi- 
ciencies are borne in mind when it is 
used. 

The greatest danger, in my opinion, 
is the one already mentioned, that of 
neglecting standard literature in favor 
of the books of the year. Therefore 
every library should set aside a portion 
of its funds for the former. The pro- 


portion would naturally vary somewhat 
with the character of the library, its size 
and contents at the time, etc. If tech- 
nical, the proportion would not need to 
be so great as if literary, unless the sets 
of great technical and scientific period- 
icals are included in the older standard 
literature, as perhaps they should be. 
In that case the proportion for a tech- 
nical library might be even larger than 
for a more general One. Some library 
authorities have expressed the viewthat 
a library need not purchase much older 
material, because the standard writings 
of the past are all available as reprints, 
or if not, that the very fact proves their 
comparative uselessness. To me, how- 
ever, the opinions so ably expressed by 
Mr Foster of Providence, in his outline 
of his Standard library, seem the more 
correct. When all things are consid- 
ered, lasting qualities, ease and pleas- 
ure of reading and handling, as well as 
price, the balance is not in favor of the 
cheap reprint, especially after some lit- 
tle experience in the ways of obtaining 
older books 

This brings us to the main purpose of 
this paper, the consideration of the best 
methods of acquisition. Popular par- 
lance limits them to four: buying, beg- 
ging, borrowing,and stealing. It might 
seem as if the recent remarkable de- 
velopment of the publishing activity of 
our libraries and universities had added 
another in exchange, but this last will 
be found on analysis to be either buy- 
ing or begging, or a combination of 
them, and some victims might even pre- 
tend to find in it an element of theft. 

Though the ethics of book acquisi- 
tion have been a fruitful subject for 
essayists, moralists, and humorists, the 
subject is by no means exhausted. I 
cannot recall, for instance, an analysis 
of the feelings of an editor who is in- 
structed to offer exchange of his school 
publication with one of the standard 
magazines, costing three or four times 
as much; or of those of a librarian who 
sends an occasional library bulletin “in 
exchange” to one of the learned acad- 
emies of Europe. They are not those 





























of unalloyed satisfaction even if the 
advantages to the institution he repre- 
sents are great. 

Again, much has been written on the 
morality of purchasing for 25 cents a 
book known to be worth $2s. I think 
that most librarians, unless the love of 
a bar ain is really as strong in women 
as the comic papers declare, would re- 
fuse to take advantage of the ignorance 
of a private owner, though they might 
have a less tender regard for a book- 
dealer. I cannot recall, however, that 
anyone has established the reasonable- 
ness of the difference in our feelings in 
this case and in that of a similar pur- 
chase at auction, where few would hesi- 
tate. 

Returning, however, to the methods 
of acquisition, the four popularly known 
are reduced in library statistics to two, 
purchase and gift. These two classes 
are not sufficient for a full considera- 
tion, and I shall find it convenient to 
divide acquisitions into those obtained 
at market price, above market price, 
and below market price. I hope by 

_using the words “market price,” rather 
than “market value,” to suggest the fact 
that most books have, under ordinary 
circumstances, a fairly definite price, 
though of course the market value of a 
particular copy will vary greatly with 
the conditions of its physical state, the 
need of the owner, or of the buyer, etc. 
Of course this market price is entirely 
independent of the real value of the 
work tothe library. That will vary for 
each book and each library with many 
considerations. It is evident, for in- 
stance, that the real value to a library 
of a set of the new edition of Webster’s 
works will vary according as the library 
has already subscribed for a copy, has 
an older edition, less complete but still 
good, or has no edition at all; again, 
according as it has a book purchase 
fund of $20,0c0, $20C0, or $200 a year; 
again, according as it is a general, an 
historical one, or a scientific library. 
Yet the market price remains the same, 
and probably will change but slowly 
from year to year. 


The division of acquisitions sug- 
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gested is intended to aid in the choice 
of methods after the real value of a 
work, or collection of works, has been 
determined. In this connection the 
plan used by Dr Richardson of Prince- 
ton is worth consideration. He keeps 
a file of cards containing the titles of 
books which his library does not have, 
but would like. The extension of this 
plan made by the J C. L. has given very 
good results, and with modifications 
adapting it to individual needs would 
seem to be capable of application gen- 
erally. We consider all titles within 
our scope and divide them into several 
grades of desirability, after taking into 
account all information which has been 
noted from bibliographies, reviews, 
references in other works, advice from 
readers, etc. Each of these grades 
connotes roughly the proportion of the 
market price which may be paid for the 
work and, therefore, to some extent, 
the method of acquisition to be used. 
The notation is numerical, but may 
be translated somewhat as follows: 1) 
Books out of print to be bought as soon 
as possible, even at -a considerable ad- 
vance over market price. Almost all of 
these are requests of readers, and are 
advertised for by our regular agents. 
2) Books in print, new or very desira- 
ble older ones. These form the largest 
class, and are ordered of our regular 
agents, being obtained, of course, at 
market price. 3) Books to be bought 
cheaply. These form the bulk of the 
older material purchased. They are 
bought either from second-hand deal- 
ers or, preferably, at auction. 4) Books 
not to be bought except at a bargain. 
This is alarge class of titles but a small 
class of purchases. Most of the oppor- 
tunities occur at auctions, but occasion- 
ally acquisitions of this class are made, 
in exchange of duplicates, from private 
owners, in buying small collections, etc. 
5) Books which will not be bought, but 
which will be accepted as gifts. These 
are mostly editions of works of which 
the library either has, or expects to 
get, later or better editions, works just 
outside the scope of the library, etc. 
6) Books which will neither be bought 
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nor accepted as gifts.. These are books 
thought to be absolutely worthless, or 
positively misleading, and books with 
misleading titles. No books which, 
from their titles, are without our scope 
are classified. 

It must not be assumed from this 
rather elaborate classification that the 
process is regarded as an exact science. 
Many factors enter into the market 
price of books, among which may be 
mentioned the demand for the work, the 
supply, that is, the available edition, 
the relative merits of different editions, 
the intentions of the holders of the 
copyright as to future editions, and the 
physical state of the copy. To appre- 
ciate all these factors infallibly would 
require something like omniscience, 
and a still nearer approach to it would 
be required to determine accurately the 
real value of a book to a given library; 
therefore, these determinations should 
be subject to revision whenever new 
information is obtained. The absolute 
necessity for this constant revision is the 
greatest objection to the use of printed 
bibliographies and the greatest argu- 
ment in favor of the annotated and 
dated appraisal cards of Mr Iles. 

Another factor having great weight in 
the choice of methods of acquisition is 
the system adopted for gathering the 
older material, whether as single works 
or in collections, large or small. Here 
again, it seems to me, that there is op- 
portunity for careful study of an inter- 
esting problem. The factors vary with 
each case, and_the experts differ as to 
the weight they assign to the different 
factors. No better proof of this state- 
ment is needed than the very different 
systems employed by the two public 
reference libraries of this city, which 
difference has been intentional in each 
case from the start. (The Newberry has 
bought collections mainly—the Pro- 
basco Early books and ms., angling, 
music, medicine, Ayer Indians, Bona- 
parte philology, etc. The J.C. L. has 
bought 90,000v. on single orders and 
only the Newberry and Ely collections 
as such.) It is quite evident that the 
new books wanted must be bought on 
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single orders, and, on the other hand, 
that the advantages of the purchase of 
a collection may be sufficient to war- 
rant making an exception to a settled 
rule; nor should the question be re- 
garded as one for the larger libraries 
alone. I know at least one private li- 
brary which, if obtained at market 
prices, would be a much better nucleus 
for a newly-organized town library than 
the latter would be likely to acquire 
otherwise in a very considerable time. 
One of the great difficulties, however, 
is the fact that collections are rarely 
offered enough below the market price 
of the separate books to compensate 
for the almost inevitable duplication, 
or, if offered cheaply as gifts, are ac- 
companied with conditions which se- 
riously affect their real value to the 
library. For many reasons, therefore, 
it seems that this method of building 
up a library can be of only occasional 
usefulness, and that the main reliance 
should be on the purchase of single 
works. ; 

The next question to be decided is 
the proportion of new and old. I have 
already touched upon this point and 
would reiterate my conviction that a 
real danger in the library development 
of the country is that of ignoring stand- 
ard literature in order to secure the 
books of the year. I am often com- 
miserated with because the purchases 
of a scientific library are so soon super- 
seded and made worthless. Granting 
the general truth of the statement and 
the heaviness of the burden, and accept- 
ing the sympathy offered, I still reply 
with a “tu quoque” argument, which is 
usually admitted upon consideration to 
be perfectly sound. It is not true that 
the science of a year is much more 
ephemeral than its general literature, 
and it is surely much less so than its 
fiction. Indeed, all that large part of 
scientific literature which records ob- 
servations of facts will retain always 
some part of their original value, and 
only text-books are absolutely super- 
seded. Even this last statement is too 
sweeping, for I have known a great cor- 
poration to mourn because it could not 
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obtain the sixth edition of a popular 
text-book, and refuse to be comforted 
by the fifth, the seventh, or the thir- 
teenth. And the J. C. L. has been 
implored more than once by patent 
lawyers to begin a collection of old, sci- 
entific text-books. When it comes to 
the masters of literature, it seems to me 
that, barring a very few of the greatest 
names, the survival of real interest in 
scientific literature is probably as large 
proportionately as in other branches. 
Certainly a scientific library is as in- 
complete without Newton or Darwin 
or Huxley, as a: general one without 
Dryden or Lamb or Dickens, and prob- 
ably would not disappoint a smaller 
proportion of its readers. 

On the other hand, when the British 


museum found its seats were being mon-. 


opolized by women reading the latest 
novels, it adopted a rule that no novels 
should be issued to readers until they 
had been on the shelves five years, and 
found the remedy perfectly effectual. 
And how many even of the poets, es- 
says, etc., are read after five years? A 
scientific library may be justified in 
providing the books which record the 
latest discoveries, at the expense of 
some neglect of the older standard 
authorities; but a general library is not 
justified in neglecting to build up a col- 
lection of the world’s best literature in 
order to meet a little more fully the 
ephemeral demand for current fiction. 
Of course an institution sustained by 
public funds cannot ignore a general 
public demand; but the attitude of the 
Boston P. L.onthe question seems to me 
the proper one, and this would leave to 
every library a considerable proportion 
of its book appropriation for works of 
more permanent value. 

Little needs to be said on the meth- 
ods to be used for the acquisition of 
new books. Satisfactory arrangements 
are usually to be made with local deal- 
ers, or, if not, certainly with Chicago 
houses. Some libraries have a practice 
of asking for bids on lists submitted 
by them. The method involves much 
extra clerical labor. Inthe case of new 
books, even without the present sys- 
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tem of “protected” net prices, it could 
hardly secure a much greater discount 
than is given bya regular agent; for 
books out of print it is apt to raise the 
cost by multiplying the demand- arti- 
ficially; even for second-hand copies of 
books in print other methods are avail- 
able. 

For foreign new books we have al- 
ways recommended a New York agent, 
but the establishment of a joint agency 
in New York by several of the best 
European dealers may make us less de- 
pendent on the New York firms. The 
advantage of close communication with 
your agent may be at times more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that they 
themselves are acting through agents. 

The best agents for new books, how- 
ever, are not available for older mate- 
rial unless you are willing to pay up to 
twice what the books can be obtained 
for from second-hand dealers, and 
three times what they could be bought 
for at auction. Unless, therefore, cir- 
cumstances justify this extra expendi- 
ture, recourse should be had to the 
sources last named. It is said that the 
trustees of a certain library complained 
that their librarian spent too much time 
looking over second-hand catalogs, and 
certainly it would be possible to do so, 
for they are almost innumerable. Yet 
the librarian who does not look over 
them at all is ignoring one of the best 
ways of building up his library. There 
are, however, catalogs and catalogs, 
dealers and dealers, and a knowledge 
of their peculiarities is in the strictest 
sense expert knowledge to be obtained 
only by long and, sometimes, expensive 
experience. The catalog of one dealer, 
for instance, is an exact statement of 
what he had in stock at the time of 
issue; that of another includes works 
which he had already sold, works which 
he hoped to get, and, sometimes, works 
which he has only heard of. On the 
good faith of some you can rely im- 
plicitly; of that of others some doubt is 
permissible. When, for instance, some 
dealers report that a work ordered has 
been already sold, but that another copy 
can be had fora fifth or a quarter more, 
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it is well to refuse the offer and to say 
that you will take a third copy at the 
original price. You may get it. In all 
cases of valuable books it is well to col- 
late immediately upon receipt, as small 
defects may be overlooked easily by 
the most conscientious dealer. 

It may be well to add that it is not 
necessary to order directly of foreign 
dealers. The New York firms will act 
as your agents, charging a fixed com- 
mission on the sums paid by them. We 
have found this a convenient method. 
It is advisable, however, to notify the 
dealer when you give your agent the 
order, in order to secure his good-will. 
It is possible that a similar arrangement 
might be made for books bought sec- 
ond-hand in this country, but the ad- 
vantages over purchase direct are not 
evident. 

One other important method of book 
purchase remains to be considered. 
Book auctions have always possessed a 
fascination for many people, among 
whom I confess myself to be one. Un- 
doubtedly an analysis of the pleasure 
will be found in some of the many 
books and articles on the subject, 
though I am unable to quote one. 
Judging from my own experience, it is 
a compound of pleasure in seeing and 
handling fine books and fine bindings, 
of hope to secure some of them for 
oneself or one’s library, of satisfaction 
in succeeding, of a sporting interest in 
the contests which develops, of amuse- 
ment at the peculiarities of character 
brought out, spiced perhaps with a sus- 
picion of the zest of gambling or the 
bargain counter. 

It is not necessary to attend the sales 
personally Indeed, unless you have 
considerable firmness of will to resist 
the temptation to revise your estimate 
of the value of a book when you find 
another man wants it more than you 
thought you did, it is probable that 
it will be more advantageous to buy 
through an agent; and in general it 
may be said that the usefulness to a li- 
brary of a sale is in inverse proportion 
to its interest as a spectacle. The lat- 
ter depends largely on the numberof am- 
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ateurs present, and they are, of course, 
more numerous at the great sales. Bids 
miay be sent directly to the auctioneer, 
but in that case you are pretty sure to 
pay nearly your limit. An agent paid 
by a commission of Io per cent on his 
purchases, or, better, by one of 5 per 
cent on the limits of your successful 
bids, will surely earn his commission. 
Usually, too, hecan.inspect the books for 
you, and refrain from bidding on those 
which do not come up to your stand- 
ard. The printed conditions of sale 
usually provide for the return of defect- 
ive books only when they are bought 
through the auctioneer, but we have not 
found any difficulty in returning those 
having serious defects, bought person- 
ally or through an agent, provided the 
defects were reported promptly. One 
custom of book auctions should be 
borne in mind, and that is that all bids 
are so much per piece, and not so much 
per lot. That is,a bid of $1 ona set 
of s5ov. is a bid of $50 for the lot, anda 
raise of 10 cents is an increase of $5 on 
the lot. Much surprise on the part of 
a careless bidder, and exasperation on 
the part of the auctioneer who has to 
sell the lot over again, and indignation 
on the part of the unsuccessful bidders 
whohave had their limits disclosed, have 
been caused by a failure to pay atten- 
tion to this condition of the sale. 

The auction rooms of each large city 
have their peculiarities. The average 
price of certain books in constant de- 
mand will be found to vary curiously 
with the city. Boston prices are regu- 
larly higher than those of New York, 
while Chicago prices are irregularly 
higher and lower. These differences 
may be attributed to the difference in 
the attendance. The New York and 
Boston prices are steadied by the reg- 
ular attendance of dealers, who rarely 
let a bargain escape them. They have 
not, however, established any monop- 
oly of bidding, such as it is said that 
the London book-sales suffer from. 
On the contrary, they hardly compete 
with the amateur or librarian, for 
they must stop enough short of the 
marked price to leave themselves a suf- 
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ficient margin to cover expenses and 
furnish a profit. 

Books may be acquired without pur- 
chase either through their being offered 
as gifts, being sent in exchange, or as a 
matter of course upon request, or after 
more or less begging. A library usu- 
ally receives with thanks all books of- 
fered as gifts, even if their real value 
is slight, for the possible alienation of a 
friend is a strong argument in favor of 
acceptance. Still, it is sometimes nec- 
essary to refuse offers, especially of 
collections which the would-be donor 
stipulates shall be kept together. In 
these cases, the value of the collection 
and the probable rate of its diminu- 
tion must be considered before an ex- 
ception to the regular system is made 
which is sure to prove more or less 
troublesome. 

The second class consists largely of 
official documents, administrative re- 
ports and advertising material. Some 
of it is of use in some libraries, some of 
it inothers,and somenotinany. Each 
library would do well to plan definitely 
its acquisitions in this line, arrange to 
secure these systematically and regu- 
larly and let the others alone. Printed 
forms may be used here to advantage. 

The third class of gifts, those which 
have to be asked for, gives the librarian 
much trouble; first, to learn of their ex- 
istence, and then, how to obtain them. 
The proof sheets of the Library of 
congress now contain all “not in trade” 
material which is copyrighted, and con- 
siderable which is not. A great deal, 
however, is not copyrighted, and does 
not reach the Library of congress, at 
least not until it has become difficult to 
obtain copies. Much of it is practi- 
cally outils, and probably none is of 
the first importance, but enough is of 
value to make a library which ignores 
it decidedly incomplete. Even a small 
town library wants these publications 
which treat of its local interests. For- 
tunately its librarian is more apt to learn 
of such publications, and to have the 
personal relations with their authors 
which will secure them. 

In any case, it would be presumptu- 


ous for a “mere man” to offer advice 
to a profession largely composed of 
women, on the most graceful ways of 
requestingafavor Still, it may be well 
not to write for a book unless you re- 
ally want it, nor unless you can state why 
you want it, nor unless you are willing 
to pay the bill if one should come with 
it. Further, I might repeat to you the 
advice of Mr Tillinghast of the Mas- 
sachusetts State library: Never usea 
printed form in soliciting gifts, or send 
a typewritten letter, but always send 
an autograph letter, and, finally, remind 
you of the spider’s advice to Bruce, 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. I have known the fifth attempt 
to succeed, though it took some atten- 
tion to detail to make the fifth more 
courteous than the first, and some im- 
agination to account politely for my 
surprise that no answer had been re- 
ceived to any of the preceding four. 

As was stated in the beginning, the 
consideration of technical details has 
been omitted from this brief review of 
alarge subject. My lack of knowledge 
of the methods in use in other libraries 
would prevent a comparative study, and 
those of the J. C. L_ would hardly in- 
terest you. Furthermore,itseemed pos- 
sible that a presentation of the larger 
features of the subject, even though 
nothing novel were said, might remind 
you of some needs and the ways of 
supplying you which are apt to be over- 
looked. If it has succeeded in doing so 
I shall be well content. 

At the close of the paper Mr Hopkins 
suggested that perhaps Mr Andrews 
could give some useful hints to the li- 
brarians of the small library; to which 
Mr Andrews replied that if he were a 
librarian in a small library, and wanted 
help in the selecting and purchasing of 
books, he should correspond with Mr 
Hopkins, who had bought so exten- 
sively for his own private library that he 
was acquainted with the various dealers 
in the country, and had a knowledge of 
the proportion of prices. When buy- 
ing at auction Mr Andrews advised 
purchasing through an agent, not the 
auctioneer, rather than attending one- 
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self, as people were apt to be carried 
beyond the figure originally decided 
upon. Mr Andrews said he considered 
New York the best field when buying at 
auction. 

Mr Wyer of Nebraska wanted to 
know the best means of obtaining the 
American out-of-print books when they 
were wanted in a hurry, whether it was 
better to order directly from some sec- 
ond-hand dealer, or whether there was 
some firm that would pay prompt atten- 
tion to such orders. 

Mr Andrews replied that he should 
deal with the agents who made a busi- 
ness of attending auction sales, who 
would render better service than sec- 
ond-hand dealers. 

Miss Lord of Bryn Mawr said that in 
her work, where books were often 
needed at once, she had found advertis- 
ing in the Publisher's weekly very success- 
ful. She had never advertised in this 
manner for a book that she hadn’t re- 
ceived a bid. 

Miss Ahern warned the small library 
against the practice of sending for bids 
to various firms. She said these peo- 
ple were not in the business for the 
pleasure of it, and the library was sure 
to be fleeced sooner or later; that the 
funds of the library would be saved in 
the end, and the library would be better 
served by dealing directly with a reli- 
able firm. 

Tuesday afternoon 

The first session of the afternoon was 
devoted to Library architecture, with 
Mary Eileen Ahern as chairman. 

Miss Ahern opened the meeting by 
saying that the library building is an im- 
portant factor in library work, and that 
librarians, architects, and trustees had 
all met together to find a common meet- 
ing ground, where each might better un- 
derstand the point of view of the others. 
She then introduced the program, the 
first number of which was a paper on 
Library buildings from the viewpoint of the 

architect 
W. A. Otis, architect, Chicago 


From time immemorial literature has 
been intimately connected with the fine 


arts. Poetry, music, painting,sculpture, 
architecture, all seem to occupy a simi- 
lar plane, requiring for their apprecia- 
tion a certain education and refinement. 
Not merely has this been a mental as- 
sociation, but actually a matter of phys- 
ical contact. In old Rome the collec- 
tions of books seem universally to have 
been in the midst of the most artistic 
surroundings; they were in these won- 
derful and magnificent baths, decorated 
with a wealth and splendor almost in- 
conceivable; they were in the palaces 
of the Czsars, surrounded by every 
artistic perfection that taste and un- 
limited wealth and power could bring 
together. Even inthe dark ages, books 
still found their surroundings in that 
which, though often crude, was yet the 
very best and fairest that age could 
produce. Whether there be any actual 
relationship or only the result of cen- 
turies of contact, at any rate the result 
has become rooted as a fact in the popu- 
lar mind, that the home of books should 
be not merely a storehouse for books, 
but should be also a beautiful building 
and an artistic center in its broadest 
sense. So true is this, that where this 
idea has prevailed, even in our own 
country, and to a really artistic build- 
ing has been added its proper scheme 
of decoration, it has proved a more 
popular art influence than many so- 
called art museums. It is seen and felt 
by more people who need it and should 
be raised by art, than almost any other 
place. You can go into no picture store, 
no matter how small, either in the 
United States or Canada, but you will 
find copies of the prophets from the 
Boston library. 

Even the fact that these buildings are 
often not‘all that they should be, 
scarcely lessens their popularity with 
the general public of that community. 
This very condition, even the more 
strongly emphasizes the fact that the 
popular conception and the popular 
desire everywhere are primarily for an 
artistic building, though possibly in the 
narrow and restricted sense of a hand- 
some building. 

True art in its highest sense is based 
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upon the most practical ofthe practical, 
although most people consider art as 
the Romans did, something put on to 
decorate the building, rather than as it 
truly is, and as the Greeks considered 
it, a part of the building itself. 

The trouble arises from other.consid- 
erations forcing themselves in, since 
with a good plan one can always make 
an artistic building. If not, it is the 
fault of the architect and nothiug else. 
But mark well, I don’t say that with a 
good plan one can of necessity make 
a good classical building, or a good 
Romanesque building, or a good Gothic 
building, but simply an artistic building. 
Thé style in which that success can be 
achieved must be determined by study, 
and would depend largely upon the 
details and the shape and the disposi- 
tion of that plan, and not be determined 
by the arbitrary selection of the board. 
Hence, having agreed upon a good plan, 
you cannot properly say to the archi- 
tect, Now I must havea classical build- 
ing. I mention that style partially be- 
cause, just at present, classical or semi- 
classical work is considered the proper 
thing; it is the fashion. Let an archi- 
tect suggest Romanesque or Gothic 
or early French Renaissance or Byzan- 
tine, and he is, especially in smaller 
cities, met with a cold, stony smile, 
plainly saying, You may think that be- 
cause I don’t live in Chicago I don’t 
know anything about architecture, but 
you may as well understand that I am 
quite up-to-date, and know what is the 
proper thing in library styles. In fact, 
so arbitrary is this fad, that to submit a 
competitive design for a public library 
in any other style is practically fatal 
to an architect’s chances. And yet a 
really good thing never goes out of 
style, and this very day thousands of 
your own countrymen are making pil- 
grimages to Romanesque and Gothic 
and Byzantine buildings because they 
are true and good and beautiful, and 
will be so so long as they stand, even 
though their styles are quite passé in 
America for library buildings. 

Classical style I feel is a style which 
should be seriously considered, not 


merely because the best architects from 
the schools usually prefer to work in it, 
and because just at this moment the 
tide of popular opinion runs strong in 
its favor, but partially because of past 
historic connections with literature, and 
especially because its refinement of line 
and delicacy of detail make it seem 
eminently proper for the highest artistic 
achievements in building. However, 
as a matter of fact, it is the most dif- 
ficult of all the styles to obtain real 
successin. Inthe first place, it requires 
a formal, symmetrical, and carefully 
proportioned layout, which usually does 
not mean a preéminently practical 
plan. Again, for real success is re- 
quired exceptional skill, education and 
ability by the designer, since such suc- 
cess depends almost entirely upon per- 
fection of proportion, delicacy, refine- 
ment, and higher elements generally, 
rather than bold and striking effects. 
And yet, in the face of all these diffi- 
culties, this is the style that has been 
adopted by probably nine-tenths of the 
recent libraries in the West. Is it a 
wonder that the majority of these (de- 
signed, as most of them are, by men of 
little or no school training) are a horrid 
travesty on art, notwithstanding they 
have stone columns and are enthusias- 
tically praised by the local papers? 
However, should your board desire 
a classical building, it must follow as 
absolutely essential, if success is to be 
attained, that the floor plan conform to 
the classical requirements; it must be 
formal, windows and doors spaced reg- 
ularly; it must be symmetrical, it must 
have unity, there must be careful pro- 
portions in size of rooms and between 
openings, etc. Eventhe most unskilled 
designer recognizes these requirements 
as necessary, and it is in trying to har- 
monize these that architect and librarian 
both get to feeling grievously abused. 
The librarian tells the architect that, as 
faras library work is concerned, the plan 
will be a dismal failure unless he puts 
in a large window here, a stair there, a 
door somewhere else, and decreases 
the size of this room materially, en- 
larges and throws into the front the 
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other—all without the slightest regard 
either to the exterior, with its formal 
divisions, or any symmetrical arrange- 
ment or work in other parts of the 
building. The architect then says, prob- 
ably not very pleasantly, that the re- 
quirements are absolutely impossible, 
and can’t be incorporated into that 
building. Asa result both feel abused, 
and easily put on their little halos of 
martyrdom! 

With almost any other style one 
could at least approximate what was 
wanted; but the classic is the most 
rigid and inflexible of them all, and 
almost all the concessions have to be 
made in the plan, in other words, in the 
librarian’s and not the architect’s prov- 
ince; sothat it is not surprising, even 
to an architect, that he feels aggrieved, 
and wants, in desperation, to know why 
any style has to be used. 

My own personal feeling is that, with 
occasional exceptions, a classical build- 
ing scheme is the most attractive and 
harmonious for library work, and I thor- 
oughly believe that notwithstanding the 
limitations, if librarian and architect 
get together, each knowing and appre- 
ciating the difficulties of the other, that 
by united study schemes can be evolved 
and expedients adopted which will 
solve the practical problems in a fairly 
satisfactory way, and at the same time 
upon classical lines. If, however, a 
more or less irregular and unsymmet- 
rical ground plan is absolutely essen- 
tial, then let the architect adopt some 
other style which will properly fulfill 
such requirements in an artistic way. 
This resource is well illustrated by some 
of the charming libraries designed by 
the late Mr Richardson in the Roman- 
esque. 

Besides the differences that may arise 
between floor plans and exteriors, dif- 
ferences which, as you see, can always 
be harmonized in at least one way, viz, 
by changing the style, there is, how- 
ever, another and far more serious diffi- 
culty which, sooner or later, always in- 
trudes itself—money. I said that from 


a good plan one could always get a 
good exterior; I did not, however, say 
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that it could be done without money, 
or even within a certain limit of money. 

In a crude way, the cost of a building 
depends upon its size, and yet there 
invariably seems to be a lack of funds, 
whether the building is to cost $15,000 
or $505,000; it is, therefore, absolutely 
essential to keep to the very smallest 
dimension possible, always with the pro- 
viso that future additions be feasible. 
But, unfortunately, the librarian almost 
invariably seems to take as his standard 
the most crowded hours that he has, and 
usually asks for a building a little larger 
than necessary to accommodate with 
ease even that condition. Asa result, 
at least three-fourths of the new li- 
brary buildings, I thoroughly helieve, 
are extravagantly large and unnecessa- 
rily expensive to maintain. For, if at 
any average time one visits the libra- 
ries, it is only to find readers lost in 
space, giving altogether a deserted, 
dreary, and forlorn air, and also giving 
the impression to the architect that just 
as good practical results could have 
been obtained, and a far better building 
constructed, for the same money. 

This demand for extravagant room 
is of a necessity at once met by the 
counter-requirement of a cheapened 
building, so as to spread the money out 
as far as possible. Where, however, the 
size is absolutely essential, and adequate 
money lacking for the usual system, I 
believe there is at least one legitimate 
way out even of that difficulty. Frankly 
call the building a “Book storehouse,” 
instead of a library, and have it openly 
built assuch. Have onevery oneof the 
sketches and plans and specifications, 
and have inscribed in large letters onthe 
front, Book storehouse. I believe un- 
der such circumstances I can guarantee 
that there will be no abused feeling on 
the part of thearchitect. He will make 
you honestly and squarely a warehouse, 
probably in no set historical style, and 
expect only the credit or condemnation 
he would get from any other warehouse. 
Although I think an occasional libra- 
rian would be willing to do this, I fear 
no library board would consider it for 
a moment. They want the prestige that 
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the very name library gives, and they at 
least pretend they want the spirit of the 
fine arts that comes with that name. 
So, instead of getting what were possi- 
ble, an honest, true, Book storehouse, 
and, in a broad sense, an artistic build- 
ing, they “request” the architect to omit 
here and simplify material there to re- 
duce the construction, and make shams 
where nothing but the very best andthe 
truest should find place. Thus, with 
rare exceptions, they deceive (but tem- 
porarily, and nothing more) the public 
with the idea that because they have 
built a house and called ita library that 
it ig an artistic building. 

To turn in entirely another direction, 
there is a point in which librarians 
should be very much more and actively 
interested than they usually are, viz, the 
selection of an architect with whom 
they must work. Of course, the influ- 
ence of a librarian is not by any means 
all-powerful, and there may be some 
hesitation for fear of having the ap- 
pearance of dictating to a board. But 
a lively interest cannot be taken amiss 
while a knowledge of the methods of 
selecting architects, and a knowledge 
of the ability and work of desirable men, 
if obtained by previous investigation, 
may materially assist the board, and, 
at the same time, turn work into the 
best channels. 

For the very best results, the architect 
should be chosen directly and without 
competition. Look around, inquire 
about different men; never examine a 
drawing without looking first at the 
architect’s name and putting him neatly 
into your mental catalog. Study the 
plan if you want to, but especially make 
inquiries from those who have worked 
with that architect, and then cross-index 
him and file away for future reference. 
Begin to do this now, even if you don’t 
expect to build for 10 years, and by the 
end of that time you will be enough of 
an authority to have weight with any 
board, and you can help to choose the 
architect yourself. Select him, if pos- 
sible, before he has madea single stroke 
of the pencil, and then you will find 
you can work with him much easier and 
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much: more agreeably than if he had 
done half the work before you ever 
came together. 

As regards the architect, one who 
has had some experience in a special 
kind of work is, of course, often able to 
advise quickly the means and methods 
by which certain results can be obtained, 
and consequently is, other things being 
equal, the more valuable man; but that 
your architect must be a so-called (gen- 
erally self-styled) specialist, I do not © 
consider essential at all. On the other 
hand, the fact that a man has designed 
a library, especially if it were success- 
ful, should not by any means militate 
against him; also, if you have an edu- 
cated, professionally educated architect 
in view, the fact that he has not designed 
libraries should not be taken as evidence 
thathecannot. In fact, I shouldalways 
recommend such an educated one (if 
practical too) in preference toan unedu- 
catec specialist. From his school train- 
ing, and the very novelty of the prob- 
lem, he will probably take more pains 
and give you better results than the un- 
educated man who grinds them out by 
wholesale. I have mentioned several 
times an educated architect; I mean 
not one who has simply a good educa- 
tion, possibly even collegiate, but one 
who has alsoa special professional edu- 
cation from some of the best technical 
or art schools. Don’t take anybody 
else for library work, where refined and 
especially artistic results are wanted. 
It costs no more. Remember that all 
the great work at the Columbian x- 
position was done by educated archi- 
tects, and the whole country marveled 
and gloried in the result. , 

The method of selection by compe- 
tition is,of course, common. Such com- 
petitions the better element of the pro- 
fession avoid as much as possible, and 
in a great majority of cases the man 
selected is certainly not one that, if 
architects had been called to vote upon, 
they would have chosen as their rep- 
resentative. Then, consider for a mo- 
ment the results to the library as well 
as to the librarian personally. The 
architect is appointed upon plans sub- 
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mitted, and such are tacitly adopted. 
They have usuaily, and, very naturally, 
been studied out for their effect, espe- 
cially exterior effect,so as to be striking 
and attractive. To change them in what 
appears to the laymen even a few minor 
details, often must mean an entire re- 
modeling of the whole building, with 
a really serious expenditure of time and 
money. Having already gone through 
the preliminary work once, even if a 
fair-minded man, the architect naturally 
feels aggrieved to have to do it over 
again, and yet would have gladly made 
his first studies in conjunction with, and 
probably to the satisfaction of, the li- 
brarian had he been permitted to do so. 
But once completed, for financial rea- 
sons, if for no other, he tries to avoid 
changes as much as possible, with the 
result that if the librarian obtains any 
concessions it is only after more or less 
of a struggle. 

So to avoid this as much as possible, 
and obtain the best plans and, conse- 
quently, the best library, let me urge in 
the strongest way that all the influence 
of the librarian should be put in motion 
at the very beginning to aid the direct 
selection of a desirable man. 

I do not propose to go into any dis- 
quisition upon the requirements of a li- 
brary building. Most of them you know 
fully as well as I do, if not better, and 
if you don’t, you can read them up in 
any library publication. It is not neces- 
sary for me to startle you with the as- 
tonishing statements that there should 
be abundance of light everywhere, that 
all cases should be easily accessible, 
that in a small building all portions 
should be visible and under the eye of 
the assistant from a central point, etc. 
Such questions have been thrashed over 
again and again, and then, after all, 
each individual case is more or less dif- 
ferent. 

While at first glance one might think 
that all library buildings costing the 
same sum would be practically alike, 
yet, as a matter of fact, they are often 
very different, and yet each one well 
fulfills the conditions of that special 
case. One committee requires a men’s 


reading-room, where workmen can 
smoke and read in their old clothes; 
another wants an Art room, anothera 
lecture hall. One building faces north, 
another east; one is on a hillside, the 
other on level ground; and so it goes, 
down to the minor details of shelving, 
drawers, and cupboards, differing ac- 
cording to the individual wishes of the 
librarian. 

No library can be successfully dupli- 
cated from another, any more than one 
person can wear another’s clothes. 
Each should be made to suit its own 
particular case, and this can only be 
brought about by frequent consultation 
with, and help from, the librarian. 
Modifications can then be made, as the 
necessities of money or design may re- 
quire; but in any scheme, a librarian 
should always bear in mind that details 
and methods of work seen in the great 
libraries, like the Chicago Public, The 
Crerar, or the Newberry, are not neces- 
sarily applicable, or even desirable, ina 
small library. Certainly, at least from 
the architect’s standpoint, it is very 
essential, vital, in fact, that the whole 
scheme should be upon its proper plane, 
and harmonious both in plan and in 
the artistic composition of the exterior 
and interior. 

That the great majority of the li- 
brary work executed, especially within 
the past three years, has fulfilled these 
requirements is, unfortunately, not true. 
There can be no question but that the 
result, however agreeable it may be to 
the librarian, is not satisfactory to the 
critical and the educated public, and 
even the fickle general public is begin- 
ning to feel it in the air. The daily 
papers reflecting this, commence to 
make slurring (supposedly funny) re- 
marks about libraries and library build- 
ings. Notoveramonthago]I myself re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, a traveled 
and educated man, speaking several lan- 
guages, who wrote most flippantly and 
sarcastically of these buildings being 
erected over the country Surely it is 
a very unfortunate condition when the 
press and educated people speak even 
with the slightest sign of disparage- 
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ment of libraries and library usefulness. of the Central library will be the His- 


All legitimate means should be taken 
to combat at once any such rising sen- 
timent, and if it will accomplish any- 
thing in this line, surely both librarian 
and architect should come together, 
and work shoulder to shoulder, that the 
results, at least as far as the buildings 
are concerned, may be such as to fulfill 
equally the practical requirements of 
the modern library and the artistic re- 
quirements that tradition demands in 
such a building. 

Miss Ahern then asked Dr Burton to 
speak of the prospective plans of the 
University of Chicago for its new li- 
brary buildings. 

Dr Burton was a little reluctant to 
speak because the plans were incom- 
plete and, therefore, would be subject to 
criticism. At the outset of the univer- 
sity the plan had been to havea system 
of departmental libraries, in order that 
the books might be as close to the class- 
room as possible; but since the begin- 
ning many of the departmental libra- 
ries had been grouped together, and 
were now spoken of as group libraries, 
with a diminution of departmental con- 
trol, and with more control at the gen- 
eral library, though the libraries would 
never be given over entirely to the Cen- 
tral library. 

Dr Burton said they were planning 
for a large university, a university that 
would accommodate 10,000 pupils, and 
it was necessary, therefore, to plan for 
a large library; that it would not do to 
plan for a library of moderate size on 
an enlarged scale, but that they must 
work on an entirely different plan in 
order to meet the peculiar demands. 
It was absolutely necessary to have 
books, museum material, and students 
close together. In the nonscientific 
groups great difficulty was experienced 
in deciding in which department certain 
books would be most useful. Accord- 
ing to the present plans the Central li- 
brary is to be in the Midway plaisance, 
with the Modern languages building 
right next to it, and next to that the 
Classics building. On the other side 


, 


tory building. 

The general library will have a large 
central reading-room covering the en- 
tire top floor. On the top floor of the 
Modern languages building will be an- 
other large reading-room devoted to 
modern languages, and the Classics 
building will have a reading-room de- 
voted to the classics, and so on. All 
these reading-rooms will be connected 
by passageways. The administrative 
offices will be in the main library, on 
the floor just below the reading-room, 
and all the rest of the space will be de- 
voted to stacks. A complete catalog 
of the entire collection of the univer- 
sity will be in the general reading-room, 
and it will be possible for anyone in any 
of the reading-rooms to get books from 
the general library. It will amount to | 
having one very large reading-room 
raised up into the air. 

At the end of Dr Burton’s address 
Mr Andrews asked Mr Otis if archi- 
tects objected to plate glass floors and 
partitions as being inartistic and detri- 
mental to the effect. Mr Otis thought 
they might be arranged artistically. 

Mr Patton had a few words to say on 
the difference between a plan and a 
man. Be said it was a man and not a 
plan that was needed in building libra- 
ries. A man was alive and profited by 
experience, while a plan was a dead 
thing; that a thinking man was better 
than any plan could possibly be. 

Miss Ahern took exception to Mr. 
Otis’s statement that libraries should 
not be built larger than the demands 
called for. She thought it necessary 
to take into consideration the future 
growth of the library. She also warned 
people of small places against putting 
up a building until time and practical 
experience had taught them just what 
they needed. It was wiser to rent for 
the first few years. 

Mr Andrews reiterated Miss Ahern’s 
statement about renting, and also 
brought forward another ‘“‘don’t.”” He 
urged that plenty of artificial light be 
insisted upon. He did not think day- 
light a necessity in the stack room, and 
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thought it unwise to make difficult de- 
mands upon the architect in order to 
have daylight in the stacks. 

At the general session which fol- 
lowed, in Kent theater, Miss Sharp pre- 
sided. Witha few introductory remarks 
on the increasing demand for trained 
help, and the consequent necessity for 
training schools, she spoke of the com- 
mittee appointed by the A. L. A. to 
report on the various library schools 
and training classes, and then intro- 
duced its chairman, Mary W. Plummer, 
director of Pratt institute library school, 
who read a paper on 


The pros and cons of training for librarian- 
ship 
Mary W. Plummer, Pratt institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Let us divest our minds entirely of 
our ordinary conception of librarian- 
ship as the administering economically 
and to the satisfaction of the public of 
a collection, large or small, of modern 
books. Let us look back into our ori- 
gins and examine into the claims of li- 
brarianship to be called a profession. 
We may say that the calling began as 
soon as there were two records of hu- 
man thought to be kept together and 
preserved for use; and while mankind 
were still inscribing these records on 
clay tablets, there were collections 
which were called libraries, and which 
had keepers assigned them who were 
learned in the material they had in 
charge and could make it serviceable 
to others. 

Ten or eleven centuries B.C., for a 
beginning, is a date to make librarian- 
ship a most respectable calling, at least, 
if not a profession. Indeed we may 
say that there were no professions prop- 
erly so called until letters made them, 
and that librarianship began with let- 
ters. 
fore, to the members of any learned 
calling when it comes to a question of 
antiquity of origin. 

Does this make librarianship a pro- 
fession, however? No, carpentry and 


masonry and gardening were all older 
still, yet they continue to be crafts, and 
What makes a profes- 


not professions. 


We need not yield place, there- - 
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sion, then? I think there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that it is, to some 
extent, the quality of those professing 
that makes the profession? The longer 
and broader and more thorough the 
preparation required for it, the more 
likely is a calling to be ranked among 
the professions. The more hasty and 
technical and superficial the prepara- 
tion, the less likely that it will be al- 
lowed that dignity. We have it in our 
own hands, therefore, to place (or to 
replace) the work in which we are so 
absorbed and in which we have such 
pride, among the time-honored voca- 
tions called professional. 

As we look over the field of study 
that should be included in such prepa- 
ration and consider its vastness, we are 
still more unwilling to yield preced- 
ence to any other calling than when 
simply its claims to antiquity were in 
question. It covers all the written and 
pictured records of the early world be- 
fore printing, of all those nations that 
have risen and towered for awhile above 
others and sunk again, leaving only 
buried tablets to tell us that they ex- 
isted and what manner of people they 
were; it covers the classic masterpieces; 
it covers the years when literature was 
kept alive by the painful manual labor 
of the monks in copying that little of 
classic letters which had escaped de- 
struction; it covers the struggles, sim- 
ultaneous in different countries, to find 
a permanent form into which to put the 
knowledge and thoughts of men by 
means of types; it covers the story of 
that wonderful outburst of the love of 
letters which we call the Renaissance, 
that enthusiasm which spread like an- 
other crusade from country to country; 
it covers the foundation and growth of 
universities; it covers the transfer of 
letters across the sea and the efforts of 
many years to collect for the people 
and to make serviceable to the people 
what had. been the possession and the 
privilege of certain classes only; and it 
covers the study of the influence of 
these efforts upon the elder nations 
which begin to impart of their treas- 
ures also to the people. The study of 
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all this we must include in our prepa- 
ration if librarians are to make or to 
keep librarianship a profession. No 
enthusiasm, no executive ability, no 
deftness of hand, no knowledge ot 
technique, can take its place or make 
unnecessary this study of the history of 
books and learning. It is our back- 
ground, which gives meaning and relief 
to the present. How are we to get 
this? We must read. We must care 
for it enough to set aside for a time all 
other reading. We must read not only 
until we feel we could stand an exam- 
ination, but until we can image forth to 
oyrselves the situation of learning in 
any given period or country. 

This is not a counsel of perfection. 
It does not ask the impossible. It does 
not call upon us who have not had the 
advantage of the college course to drop 
everything and go to college. It calls 
upon us to make a better use of our time, 
to stir up in ourselves that desire to 
know which is the best thing even the 
colleges can inspire, and to read intelli- 
gently and thoughtfully, which is the 
best thing even the colleges can teach. 
Compared with this, a college course 
followed perfunctorily is poor prepara- 
tion, desirable as it may be and is when 
pursued in the right spirit. This must 
be the consolation of those of-us in 
whose youth college was not the mat- 
ter-of-course thing it has now become 
in certain classes of society—it must 
be the means by which we shall make 
up to ourselves and to librarianship for 
our lack of college training. The 
necessary books exist in numbers; in 
every town there are leaders, students 
by nature and lifelong preparation, or 
teachers by profession, who can be 
drawn in to help in making outlines of 
the reading to be done and to take part 
in discussion. Books, modern and an- 
cient, and even mss., can be borrowed 
now from some of the large collections 
as illustrative. In one way or another, 
these helps can be had, even by the sol- 
itary student, though the enthusiasm 
for study burns brightest where two or 
three are gathered together. Do not 
let us assign subjects and write papers, 


thus absolving ourselves from contin- 
uous study and reading; let us ali read 
and all discuss and all collect what is 
possible in the way of illustration. I 
should like to see a movement like this 
among libraries all over the country— 
a movement to instruct ourselves while 
we are supposed to be guiding and in- 
structing others. As Mrs Stowe has 
reminded us: ‘You cannot always be 
taking out of a bag if you never put 
anything in it.” And some of us must 
admit that without this we should come 
to the bottom of the bag very soon. 
There is the story of a poor white who 
was asked to join the church: I ain’t 
fitten, was his excuse. Get fitten, then 
they urged. I ain’t fitten to get fitten, 
was his hopeless reply. Weare not in 
this poor man’s case, I am sure. The 
majority of us may not be fit, but weare 
people of average intelligence, we are 
ambitious for ourselves and our work, 
we have energy and high ideals, and we 
are emphatically fit to get fit. 

This is one essential of the prepa- 
ration for librarianship. A desirable 
thing is bibliographical knowledge. I 
doubt if this can be secured outside of 
a large, well-selected library or a li- 
brary school. The tools are so numer- 
ous and so expensive. Fortunately, 
this is not an essential for the librarian 
of the small library, though absolutely 
needful for the librarian who is ruler of 
many things. Aids in the selection of 
books for small libraries, books for 
students’ use as well as for entertain- 
ment, are increasing, and many of them 
are most helpful. They are advertised 
in our professional papers, and the li- 
brarian who sees these, or any of them, 
cannot plead ignorance of such aids as 
excuse for a poor selection. Indeed, 
the small libraries nowhere inthe world 


-are so much considered as in this coun- 


try,and nowhere else has any such gift 
been put at their service as Mr Carne- 
gie’s to the Publishing section, for bibli- 
ographies suitable for small and mod- 
erate-sized libraries. 

For the student who, either in a ref- 
erence library or a library school, is en- 
deavoring to perfect himself in libra- 
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rianship, or, rather, to work toward that 
unattainable goal, the study of bibliog- 
raphy is an essential He has the at- 
mosphere and the spirit of that study 
in his course on the History of learning; 
he must also look into its technique. 
He should know the uses to which he 
can put all the leading bibliographies, 
those which we call bibliographies 
proper, as well as the national and trade 
bibliographies. If he is not, as who 
can be, an authority on subject-bibliog- 
raphy, he must yet know how to find 
subject-bibliographies and know some 
of the criteria for judging of one when 
he finds it. He must know, in the case 
of the most important subjects, who are 
the living authorities, at least in his 
own country. He must learn biblio- 
graphical terms and abbreviations in all 
languages, must become familiar with 
editions and prices, with the work and 
status of publishers and binders. Fi- 
nally, he must be able to make a good 
bibliography himself, if necessary— 
one that will bear examination, as num- 
erous bibliographical contributions of 
today, bearing well-known names, will 
not. Anyone can compile a list from 
various sources by the manual labor of 
copying—making a bibliography is a 
more serious thing. 

There are two essentials of the prep- 
aration for librarianship which it is 
hard to get outside of a library school, 
though they may seem the most easily 
obtained. These are the knowledge of 
technique and the knowledge of admin- 
istration. The apprentice, or the new 
assistant, can very soon learn the super- 
ficial part of both the technical and ad- 
ministrative work even of a good-sized 
library. You will hear librarians boast 
of the ease with which raw recruits take 
hold of a charging-system as an argu- 
ment against the necessity of education 
in such matters. It is quite true that, 
for a stranger, it is better to give only 
one direction for getting from one place 
to another, and that he would only be 
confused if you told him half a dozen 
different ways of going; for the same 
reason the new assistant, having only 
one method to learn, learns it quickly. 
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But has not he who finally learns all the 
ways greater freedom of movement ina 
place, means of saving time and steps, 
of taking in other places on his way, 
that is worth the effort? It is the com- 
parative study of technique that the 
apprentice or the library-assistant 
lacks, and that can be given only ina 
place where various methods are exem- 
plified, explained, and compared. Ex- 
perience would seem to show that it is 
this comparative study which oftenest 
leads to the search for reasons, to the 
adaptation of means to ends, to the dis- 
satisfaction with clumsy devices, to the 
sweeping away of stumbling-blocks,and 
to the suggestionof improvements. It 
is entirely true that improved methods 
and ingenious devices are found in 
many libraries to which the school- 
trained assistant has never penetrated; 
and there they would stay, were it not 
that the schools in their study of such 
things hale them forth to the light of 
day and make them known to students 
who go eventually all over the country 
carrying the discovery with them and 
comparing the improved method and 
the ingenious device with what they 
find in other places. While we cannot 
truthfully say that improved methods 
began with the library school, we can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
no such satisfactory agency for propa- 
gating them was known before the ad- 
vent of the schools. 

It is true that the swiftest service is 
mechanical service, and that those li- 
braries where the assistant becomes let- 
ter-perfect in a limited line of duties, 
and is confined to doing these over and 
over again, can get on with the smallest 
number of persons for such work. A 
greater number of books are probably 
given out over their counters in a given 
time than in the library where the staff 
are accustomed to a variety of work, 
therefore are not so mechanically ex- 
pert in any one kind, but where the 
machinery often stops whirling so that 
a borrower's real wishes and grievances 
can be heard and intelligently attended 
to. There is no more art and no more 
science in the automatic giving out of 
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books than there is in the work of a 
slot-machine that should do the same 
thing, and if the tendency of libraries 
were in this direction of mechanizing 
the assistant, all hope of librarianship 
being recognized as a profession might 
as well be given up. Fortunately the 
tendency isthe other way. The library 
school student, at least generally, re- 
fuses to be mechanized. Either she 
will not take or keep such positions in 
such libraries, or she will infuse some 
life into the situation. The library 
school, then, we may say, teaches the 
student to put life into technique, to 
consider technique only as a means to 
an end, to bear an open mind toward 
suggestions, and to weigh the probabil- 
ities that those suggestions may mean 
improvement. Viewed in this light, 
technical processes become interesting 
and the comparative study of them edu- 
cative; and to this extent the schools 
are certainly helping toward the pro- 
fessional standpoint. 

As to administration. In the small 
library—which may be compared with 
the large one as a private family with 
a hotel—administration is a compara- 
tively simple thing, and a bright ap- 
prentice or assistant can see and under- 
stand the revolution of the wheels. She 
knows how and why the librarian does 
certain things, helps to prepare for meet- 
ings of the board, learns how to handle 
the varying temperaments and idiosyn- 
crasies with which the small library is 
brought into contact. If she is careful 
to learn by this experience she has ideas 
of administration which only library ex- 
perience can give. The student fresh 
froma library schoolis at a disadvantage 
besideher. Given, however,a student of 
equal caliber and interest in the work, 
and a year or so of experience changes 
this. Then the student has the advan- 
tage. She has not only the experience, 
but she has the confidence in making 
suggestions that comes from having vis- 
ited many libraries and studied their 
systems; from having read widely and 
discussed in class the authoritative liter- 
ature of her calling, from the ability 
to refer at any moment to her school 


notes on a given subject. She is able 
to compare systems of administration 
as she was able to compare technical 
methods. She knows, or should know, 
the eminent names in librarianship in 
this country and abroad and what they 
stand for, and to which of these to re- 
fer, either personally or through his 
writings, in a given emergency. In 
other words, the school has given her 
in one or two years a fund of practical 
information which it would have taken 
her years to acquire unassisted, and 
which she never would have got in such 
compact and portable shape in any 
other way. 

When the school student goes into a 
large library, on the other hand, she 
has a certain advantage from the start. 
She sees things dealt with in a large 
way and is not dazzled or frightened 
by it. She hears authorities referred to 
in a matter-of-course fashion, and the 
names she has at least heard or read of. 
She is sent to look for such and such a 
book or article, with a mere guess at the 
title or a half-translation of it, and she 
is quicker to draw her inferences and to 
grasp the scheme of location and of clas- 
sification than if she were absolutely 
uninstructed. While she cannot see 
or understand every turn of the wheels, 
as in the small library, she catches the 
significance of what she does see and is 
curious to know the rest. She remem- 
bers what she has read or been told of 
library buildings, heating, ventilation, 
safety appliances, regulations, ways of 
overcoming certain administrative dif- 
ficulties, and she does not suppose, as 
the absolutely uninstructed person may 
easily, that she has fallen into a perfect 
library because it is a celebrated one. 
She sees sooner the defects and is more 
likely to have the courage— because she 
knows something about such matters— 
to suggest improvements. Of course 
the library which has run for many 
years in comfortable ruts, and which 
has gained a certain celebrity in spite 
of this, may not care for suggestions; 
the fact remains that it cannot afford 
to overlook in an assistant the ability 
and the interest that lead to these. 
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Mind, I do not say that the unin- 
structed assistant would not be suffi- 
ciently interested to make suggestions, 
but she would not. be so likely to see 
defects quickly; she would not have the 
power to compare or know how to rem- 
edy defects in a way that would not put 
anything else out of gear. 

There is a fourth essential for libra- 
rianship, and a last, for in all this I am 
taking the general educational qualifi- 
cation for granted. This fourth essen- 
tial is the personal preparation. If we 
compare the professions with the trades 
we at once realize there is a difference 
in their personnel. Doctors, lawyers 
and ministers, college professors, offi- 
cers of the army and navy, have a cer- 
tain code which presupposes that they 
are gentlemen, and wish to remain so. 
A breach of this etiquette strikes at the 
foundations of their order. Librarians 
and educators in general have their code 
still to make. Craftsmen and trades- 
men may have acode, but if so, its exi- 
gencies are less. The fact that these 
codes are for the most part unwritten 
makes them no less binding; they are 
like debts of honor which, although un- 
recorded, must be paid first of all debts. 
If we were making a code for librarian- 
ship, what would it have to be to help 
that calling to rank among the profes- 
sions? Surely the following would be 
some of its requirements: 

We must have dignity, and if we have 
to advertise, we must be careful how we 
do it. 

We must have humility; all boasting 
of ourselves or of our work is out of 
place. 

We must realize our individual limi- 
tations and be willing to learn before we 
try to teach. 

We must consider our work one of hu- 
manity, and must be ready, like doctors, 
to attend to pressing cases, in season 
and out of season. Too rigid holding 


to hours in one’s work savors of the 
trades-union. 

We must have esprit de corps, and lJi- 
brarianship must beeven more than now 
a sort of freemasonry. 
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We must believe in our work, quietly, 
not ostentatiously. 

We must suppress our natural tenden- 
cies where they conflict with the best in- 
terests of the profession, and, if neces- 
sary, be willing to give up the work for | 
the good of the work. This is a hard 
saying, and it may sound Irish to give it 
as an instance of preparation for libra- 
rianship, but you will see what I mean. 
Suppose that it comes to my ears that I 
am said to be too loud, too boisterous, 
too flippant and familiar, to be in charge 
of a library, or even on its staff. The 
thing to do is not to get angry, but to 
keep a sharp lookout that this criticism 
shall no longer have the least foundation. 
And suppose I hear that my methods 
are antiquated, that I prefer ruts and my 
own comfort to the service of the pub- 
lic; it is plainly my duty not to resent 
this without self-examination, and if I 
find it true, either to infuse more energy 
and self-denial into my character, or to 
yield my place to someone who can fill 
it worthily. 

In short, every one of us should say to 
himself or herself, Am I, personally, a 
credit to librarianship, and if not, what 
is wrong with me? Am I helping to 
make librarianship a profession, or am I 
hindering? 

What does the library school do to- 
ward inculcating this ideal in its stu- 
dents? A great deal, I am glad to say, 
and when I have questioned some libra- 
rians as to evidences of this, I have been 
told: The students seem to come to the 
work with a different and broader view 
of it. Their spirit is different. 

The schools try to teach them to be- 
lieve in their work, to consider it well 
worth some sacrifices; they try to give 
students a broad, general view of what 
is being accomplished and of the tend- 
ency of the work, such as only the ex- 
ceptional individual librarian—excep- 
tional in command of time and strength, 
as well as in spirit—can give his assist- 
ants, and they do it before the student 
enters upon the work, when he has no 
preconceived notions or prejudices to 
be overcome. 

So much for librarianship as a pro- 
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fession, the qualifications for it, and the 
part the schools have in upholding it. 

The first library school—in fact, all 
the schools—began by laying the chief 
stress on technique. A perfectly natu- 
ral beginning, since even the schools 
themselves had not begun to realize how 
much must be absorbed besides tech- 
nique to make a real librarian. As the 
work of instruction continued, more 
and more subjects were included in the 
courses; some were found indispensable 
and were continued; some were pro- 
nounced unnecessary, or tending to- 
ward faddishness, and were dropped. 
Two, schools adopted the two-year 
course as necessary for graduation; one 
added elective special courses in the 
second year, and a fourth continued to 
give only the one year. To myself,who, 
being a librarian, as well as school-di- 
rector, am able to see both sides of the 
shield, there seems to be need for dif- 
ferentiation in the school courses. I 
would make an independent one-year 
course, covering all first principles and 
the things that are essential for every li- 
brary, no matter how small, and from 
this course students should be recom- 
mended for a certain kind and grade of 
positiononly. The second year should 
include, neither the leavings of the first, 
nor anything which the first year needed 
for its equipment, but the subjects neces- 
sary to fit for a higher grade of library. 
Our own tendency has been to put too 
much into our first year, because we 
could not bear to have our students leave 
us as graduates without having at least 
heard of certain things. Since, with the 
hoped-for arrangement, they will not 
go out as graduates, but as certificated 
students, fitted only for a given grade 
of work, we should know, and rest con- 
tent in knowing, that at any time they 
could come back and take up the sec- 
ond year as an independent course to fit 
them for higher work. 

Some such plan as this is necessary, 
or the schools themselves will differen- 
tiate, some fitting for one kind of li- 
brary and some for another. This 
would be unfortunate,for some reasons. 

To me, at present, it seems a theoret- 
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ical view of the field that requires two 
years’ preparation of every student. 
The history of librarianship and learn- 
ing can be had byreading and individual 
study at any time and almost in any 
place; bibliographical study, of any but 
an elementary kind, is not needed in the 
small, or even medium sized library, and 
can easily be relegated to a second and 
independent year, and personal prepa- 
ration and equipment can be acquired, 
as a rule, in one year. 

The technical training (including the 
use of works of reference) and the ele- 
ments of administration, elementary 
bibliography and the personal prepara- 
tion, are all that are absolutely neces- 
sary in a one-year course, if the stu- 
dents of that course are to be fitted for 
the work of a certain grade of library 
only; and it is better that the student 
who has but one year to give should 
make this preparationthoroughly rather 
than that he should have the substance 
of two years crowded into one, and 
come out more or less confused. 

There are various kinds of prepara- 
tion required, or recommended, at least, 
by the different schools for entrance. 

1 The College course—It may be well 
for a few schools to make this an indis- 
pensable requirement, but it would not 
do for all of us to tie our hands so that 
the exceptional person without the col- 
lege course could not be admitted; and 
desirable as the college course may be, 
exceptional ability and fitness without 
it are better than mediocrity with it. 
The utilitarian side of the question also 
presents itself, exemplified by the small 
library, which offers no temptation in 
the way of salary or reputation to the 
college-trained student, yet which wants 
the best it can afford. College gradu- 
ation, however, is no longer the excep- 
tional thing—it is a matter-of-course in 
most states—and the number of col- 
lege graduates casting about for work is 
increasing at ‘such a rate that the time 
may come when graduates will accept 
even the small salaries offered by these 
libraries. When that time comes, it will 
be time for all the schools to consider 
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requiring a college course preparatory 
to entrance. 

2 Previous experience in library work 
is not, at present, required byanyschool, 
though it may be demanded before long. 
Three of the four older schools give a 
fair amount of practical experience dur- 
ing the course; it has been suggested, 
however, that time and effort would be 
saved on the part of the schools if every 
student-elect could take a stated ap- 
prenticeship insome library, where such 
an apprenticeship would be valuable, 
before coming to the school. So im- 
pressed have we ourselves been with 
the clarifying effects of practice on a 
student’s mind that we expect to begin 
next fall, two weeks before the formal 
opening of the.school, with practice in 
some of the simpler parts of the li- 
brary mechanism, instead of waiting 
until the third term, and such theory as 
might confuse these first efforts at prac- 
tice we shall reserve until the student 
is on firm ground with regard to our 
own way of doingthings. This will be 
an experiment, and a revolutionary one 
for us, but we think it worth trying. 

3 Experience in other than library 
work is nota requirement, but it is gen- 
erally a very valuable part of the prepa- 
ration, if it does not mean too long 
experience and too old a candidate. 
Previous business experience is very 
desirable; there is a certain knowledge 
of business ways and devices, a prompt- 
ness and regularity, neatness and dis- 
patch, gained in business experience 
which does not seem to be inherent in 
any other. 

Teachers, if they have not taught too 
long, are often desirable candidates for 
the work. Thereal teacher is not likely 
to give up her work; still, it is quite 
possible to dislike the disciplinary part 
of teaching and to have, nevertheless, 
very valuable qualifications for certain 
divisions of library work. 

4 Travel and social experience are a 
great desideratum; the ability to meet 
people of all grades easily, the breadth 
of view, and the cultivation of both 
mind and manner, gained by this prepa- 
ration, whether or not it was intended 


as preparation, are very necessary for 
successful librarianship. 

Tests—The question of tests for en- 
trance is a mooted one. The school 
which accepts without question the col- 
lege diploma, the college having in turn 
accepted the high school or academy 
diploma, must run a certain risk. No 
diploma should be accepted without an 
examination into the student’s course 
of study and of his standing throughout 
the course. Deficiencies in the branches 
most necessary to a librarian should be 
made good betore the library school di- 
ploma is given. The diplomas of those 
colleges only which have a high stand- 
ard and rigid requirements should be 
accepted. A diploma given as much 
as 10 years before should not be ac- 
cepted in lieu of an examination, un- 
less the candidate can show satisfactory 
evidence of having kept up continu- 
ously the habit of study and reading, or 
of having belonged to a profession in 
itself educative. 

In addition to these safeguards, ref- 
erence should always be made, if pos- 
sible, to those members of the college 
faculty who were the student’s chief in- 
structors. 

If examinations are given as tests, 
they should be so general as to really 
test the candidate’s reading and general 
information, and prevent the possibility 
of cramming. Theyshould be made to 
give evidence of the applicant’s literary 
taste, critical ability,and ability to write. 

The personal test is a most important 
one. Interviews, correspondence (let- 
ters tell a great deal), references, must 
all be used in this personal test. Two 
or three persons should interview the 
candidate, in order that their combined 
impressions may beused. The brilliant 
person who would impose upon one ex- 
aminer would have no effect on another; 
who would see through the surface to 
the sandy foundation, or who would 
realize that even genuine brilliancy is 
not incompatible with some very un- 
satisfactory qualities. 

Those examiners who examine can- 
didates at a distance should be, if pos- 
sible, librarians, since they know best 
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what other librarians want, and they 
should be by no means lenient in their 
criticism of the applicant’s personality, 
for it is all the schools have to depend 
on. At times, the schools are led to 
wonder what their tests may be, since 
they speak favorably (at least, not un- 
favorably) of the personality of candi- 
dates who are distinctly unsuitable. 
This is probably due to sympathy for 
the candidate, but such sympathy is 
manifested toward the wrong object, or, 
at any rate, at the wrong time. They 
would sympathize more if they could 
see her at the end of her course de- 
barred. from a position by her unfortu- 
nate personality, though qualified so far 
as her schoo! standing is concerned. It 
seems hard and unsympathetic often to 
refuse to help people to a post they are 
unfitted for, but it is the truest sym- 
pathy and the likeliest way of turning 
them in the direction of the work to 
which they are adapted. 

With a class collected by these vari- 
ous tests, and offering the varieties of 
experience referred to, one year should 
be sufficient to fit these students fora 
certain grade of library, and they should 
be recommended for no other. The fact 
that a student closes his school experi- 
ence at the end of one year should be 
no reflection on his ability or his satis- 
factoriness as a student; and all who 
have done the first year’s work satis- 
factorily, and who wish to continue, 
should be allowed to doso, if they have 
the educational equipment to take posi- 
tions in a higher grade of library, where 
greater scholarship is required, than in 
those filled by first-year students. 

The certificates and rewards of train- 
ing are a student’s right if the work has 
been done satisfactorily and in the right 
spirit. If the school has erred in ad- 
mitting a defective personality, that is 
not the student’s fault. The work well 
done isentitled toits reward. If, how- 


ever, throughout the course the student 
has shown that she cannot work har- 
moniously with others, or has been con- 
tinuously critical and carping, I ques- 
tion whether the school has not a right 
to withhold the certificate. Frequently 
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the student is well fitted for some divi- 
sions of library work and not for others, 
and she may get through with a fair 
average standing, therefore. It is safer, 
in all cases, for these reasons, to refer 
to the school before engaging a trained 
assistant, instead of depending solely on 
the certificate, which certifies nothing, 
except that the work of the course has 
been done satisfactorily. In the case 
of one and two-year courses, the neces- 
sity is evident of giving publicity and 
constantly directing attention to the 
two grades of service provided. 

The part of librarians in advancing 
the cause of librarianship by means of 
school training may be summed up as 
follows: 

They may help by a willingness to 
experiment with school-trained assist- 
ants, first referring to the schools for 
recommendations; by reporting to the 
schools themselves (and not to the pub- 
lic, except as a last resort) the defects 
that seem to belong to the training and 
are not a part of the individual; by rec- 
ognizing the seriousness and the am- 
bition involved in taking a course of 
training at considerable expense, espe- 
cially on the part of one already in the 
work, through promotion or increase of 
salary as soon as the test of the new 
assistant’s fitness is concluded, and by 
trying to educate their boards of di- 
rectors to this end; by continuing to dis- 
courage from applying to the schools 
persons who are in any way unfitted— 
by lack of education, by personal de- 
fects, by want of refinement, or who are 
impelled wholly by the wrong spirit. 
The schools have already been saved 
much labor and some mistakes by this 
sifting, butan even more rigid one could 
be born by inducing persons exception- 
ally well-equipped by personality and 
education to make the necessary prep- 
aration for entering upon a career of 
librarianship. Finally, by helping to 
weed out all but good agencies for sup- 
plying library training. 

The foes of librarianship are of two 
kinds; the familiar foe, such as the can- 
didate who, fit or unfit, is determined to 
have a position if influence or strategy 
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can bring it about; the local board, 
which can be influenced by any con- 
sideration except fitness; the conserva- 
tive librarian, who will not even experi- 
ment with trained assistance; and the 
timid one, who thinks he believes in 
preparation for the work but dares not 
say so if his board is opposed. We have 
all met these, and know more or less 
where to expect them. 

The unfamiliar foe is just beginning 
to be recognized, and the tares are so 
mixed with the wheat that we scarcely 
as yet see our way to their extermina- 
tion. Itis the laudable desire for prepa- 
ration for librarianship, and the re- 
quirement of this on the part of libraries, 
become general throughout the coun- 
try—a new plant,so to speak—which 
has brought with it, as new plants do, 
its own particular pest. The candi- 
date, ‘‘fit or unfit,” for position, has dis- 
covered that “library training” is the 
watchword; that the chances of the un- 
trained are becoming fewer. She casts 
about for the methed of training that 
will cost least in time, money, and labor; 
goes to the nearest source for it with- 
out investigation, and at the end of the 
briefest time possible proclaims herself 
trained, shows her letter or certificate, 
and gets her position. This is an ex- 
treme case. I by no means wish to say 
that it is the rule, or anywhere near the 
rule, but it is a frequent incident ac- 
companying the gradual advance of the 
ideal of librarianship in all parts of the 
country. Such personsare to be looked 
out for; the desire for position will prob- 
ably be followed by a desire for promi- 
nence, for leadership, for domination, 
and if unscrupulousness has once been 
the means of gaining an end, it will be 
used again to gain other ends’ The 
most undesirable sort of influence and 
politics will enter into our councils and 
sit in our high seats if such ambitious 
schemes are not discovered in their be- 
ginnings and known in their true colors. 

We must distinguish here between 
the person who chooses a short cut to 
obtaining a position, regardless of her 
fitness, or her ability to give longer time 
and more pains to preparation, and the 


person already filling a position who, of 
her own accord, makes sacrifices to fit 
herself better for her work. No praise 
is too high for those librarians, or library 
assistants, who, after a year of hard 
work, inspired by their desire for greater 
usefulness, spend their vacation or leave 
of absenceand their hard-earned salaries 
in acquiring more knowledge and a bet- 
ter and larger viewof the work they are 
engaged in. Norcananything properly 
be said against those who, with a view 
to occupying some position within their 
reach and the scope of their ability, do 
their utmost in the way of securing 
some training in advance. If you ab- 
solutely have notthe money or the time, 
and cannot get them, for a library 
school course, you must, of course, do 
the next best thing. It is, in the last 
analysis, self-examination that we de- 
sire to inculcate, rather than to examine 
other people—a knowledge of one’s 
own motives and one’s own circum- 
stances. Where the motives are unim- 
peachable and the circumstances not to 
be changed or controlled, it is pretty 
certain to be evident to those who look 
on; equally evident to the close ob- 
server, in spite of all their professions, 
and in spite even of their self-deception, 
is the true spirit of those who scheme 
and whose means and ends will not bear 
investigation. 

Another enemy to librarianship may 
be foundin some of the advertised agen- 
cies for giving preparation. 

Some of these lend themselves 
thoughtlessly to furthering the aims of 
such undesirable candidates as we have 
mentioned, lowering their standards to 
meet the educational conditions of 
those who apply, instead ot holding 
them high and sifting, from the point 
of view, at least, of the educational re- 
quirement, those who would enter upon 
areally high calling. Misplaced sym- 
pathy for the applicant, rather than 
rightly placed sympathy for the public 
and the cause of librarianship, is another 
weakness in some of these agencies. 
Sometimes, unfortunately, the difficulty 
lies in that want of humility of which 
we have before spoken; that failure to 
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recognize one’s limitations; the desire to 
figure as ateacher without realizing what 
equipment is necessary for this, and that 
one has no such equipment. It lies in 
the inability to discriminate between 
good training and poor training, and to 
judge of one’s own fitness or unfitness to 
impart knowledge. There may be un- 
ending enthusiasm, a knowledge of tech- 
nique, and genuine good-will toward the 
cause of librarianship, existing in com- 
bination with an utterignorance of some 
of the essentials of the work. Howcan 
I.make quite clear whatI mean? Let 
us take the case of a catalog card. It 
may be beautifully and legibly written 
or printed; it may have its words and 
sentences separated by the proper num- 
ber of millimeters; its construction may 
be according to the A. L. A. rules or the 
Cutter rules or the Libraty school rules, 
and it may yet contain some blunder 
of ignorance that would make a libra- 
rian blush to find it inhis catalog. And 
that kind of cataloging is what is going 
to tell against librarianship as a pro- 
fession. No one but ourselves knows 
about the millimeters and the rules; 
every educated person will note the 
mistake of pure ignorance. And it is 
from educated persons generally that 
we are to obtain the consent that libra- 
rianship be called a profession, not from 
ourselves. 

Still more, unfortunately, the diffi- 
culty sometimes (though rarely, I am 
glad to say) lies in the fact that there is 
a pecuniary advantage to the instructor 
in furthering the ends of candidates for 
positions merely. The training may be 
good or it may not; the letter or the cer- 
tificate at the end is what this candidate 
wants. If the training be good, so much 
the better, for the majority of the stu- 
dents are probably earnestly in search 
of help. If it be poor, the situation is 
many times worse. In fact, in all these 
cases, if the instruction be poor or in- 
complete, there has been a double in- 
jury. To libraries, in certifying to the 
eligibility of persons who are not disin- 
terested nor likely to do credit to the 
work, or who are poorly prepared, and 
to the student, in failing to give a just 


equivalent for time, money, and labor 
to those who are genuinely anxious to 
do what they can toward a proper prepa- 
ration. 


I speak plainly, for rumors come from" 


all sides of these factors at work sap- 
ping the foundations that conscientious 
libraries and library schools are trying 
to lay. I make no charge against any 
school, summer or winter, any class or 
course, but it is time to call for a little 
searching of hearts among ourselves. 
Are we lowering the level of librarian- 
ship in misguided efforts to raise it? If 
so, what can we do tomend the situa- 
tion? 

We can use every effort toward rais- 
ing our educational standards to keep 
out those who are unfit from this stand- 
point. Such competition means a lower 
opinion of librarianship, a lower pecuni- 
ary recognition of it,a lower grade of 
librarian from the point of view of per- 
sonal refinement, and, consequent upon 
these, less attractiveness in the calling 
for those who would really elevate and 
adorn it. And, above all, it means less 
usefulness and poorer work in the li- 
brary. We can use our best effortsalso 
to keep out of the work those who 
would go into it in a wholly self-seek- 
ing spirit for the emoluments only, and 
who will enter over the wall if they can 
not get in through the gate. We can 
examine more closely into our own 
right and ability to guide others. Sup- 
pose a brief and not varied library 
career, an entire lack of school training, 
and, possibly, limited educational quali- 
fications, have we a right to establish a 
school or a correspondence course, or 
to prepare apprentices for library posi- 
tionsin general? There had to be abe- 
ginning in library schools as in every- 
thing else, but at this late day it would 
seem as if every new school should have 
at least one school-trained instructor 
to continue the best traditions of the 
schools, and to make use of their ac- 
cumulated experience. What standing 
would a new college have which had no 
college men or women in its faculty? 

Finally, we can not only refuse to rec- 
ommend such sources of training as we 
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know to be unsatisfactory, we can go 
so far as to warn against them those who 
come to us for specific information, 
and to make known the better sources. 
When a student has put his time, his 
money, and his best strength into a 
course, and finds that all have been 
wasted and that his certificate or di- 
ploma has no value, because of the lack 
of confidence among librarians in the 
source of his preparation, we shall not 
be blameless if, from some mistaken 
idea of propriety, we did not guide him 
when we had the opportunity. 

There is room for many more schools 
of library training; every state in the 
Union could have one to advantage pro- 
vided it were a thoroughly satisfactory 
one, and existing schools of repute 
would welcome them, as they have al- 
ready welcomed the latest arrivals, not 
rivals, in the field—the Carnegie Li- 
brary course for children's librarians, 
the Simmons collegé course, and the 
Endowed school that is to be at Adel- 
bert college. 

The foregoing topic is an unpleasant 
part of my subject and I shall not dis- 
cuss it longer, but pass on to the minor 
agencies of preparation and their rea 
sons for existence. . These are three in 
number: the summer schools, ap- 
prentice classes, and correspondence 
courses. 

It is a counsel of perfection to say 
that a one or two years’ library course 
is indispensable in every case. Libra- 
ries have multiplied so rapidly that, as 
in the case of some of our newer cities, 
“the improvements cannot keep up 
with the population.” 

The little library of 5000 to 10,000v. 
in a small town which cannot afford to 
pay its librarian more than $600, to say 
nothing of the still smaller town and 
smaller library, cannot send its libra- 
rian or her assistant to a library school 
for a year or so and raise her salary on 
her return; neither can she always go 
at her ownexpense. And yet she hasa 


most laudable ambition to do her very 
best, and to embrace any opportunity 
that will add interest to her work; and 
she can go to a summer school at less 
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expense, and get a course more or less 
adapted to cases similar to her own, 
giving her at least a wider outlook, a 
higher standard, and a realization that 
she has companionship in her aspira- 
tions. I doubt if the regular winter 
schools are doing more for the cause of 
librarianship in general than are the 
best and most careful of the summer 
schools, which take the librarian al- 
ready in the harness and make her work 
more effective and her load lighter to 
draw. 

There is the case of the small town 
which is about to have a library; and 
though it is never going to be a large 
one, the town hasthe praiseworthy am- 
bition to have it rightly started and 
rightly managed. The directors have 
heard that there are trained librarians 
and they want ‘one, but they find that 
there are no trained librarians to be had 
for $30 or $40 a month. Then some 
local aspirant offers, or, perhaps, they 
ask her, to get what training she can 
and take the position. There seems no 
other solution of the difficulty. As in 
the instance previously cited, she can- 
not afford to give a year, with its con- 
stant outgo of money, nor can they. 
The next best thing is the summer 
school. Right here everything depends 
on the attitude of mind of the board, the 
candidate, and the school. If she sup- 
poses, or the board suppose, that in six 
weeks she has learned all that is neces- 
sary, or can be considered a fully pre- 
pared librarian, the standard of libra- 
rianship is lowered; but if, by that 
glimpse into the field, and by the teach- 
ing of the school, she and they are stim- 
ulated to know more, to do better, to 
grasp every opportunity of improve- 
ment that offers, then the standard is 
raised. The plan adopted by some of 
the schools, arranging courses so that 
the students obtaining each year an es- 
sential part of preparation may come 
back, summer after summer, now seems 
to me to make for thoroughness. 

The danger of the summer schools, 
and the correspondence courses lies 
chiefly in this fact: that they will be 
taken advantage of by persons having 
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no positions in prospect, who could by 
stretching a point take a longer and bet- 
ter graduated course, but who choose 
the short cut as easier. And it should 
lie on the conscience of every librarian, 
if he has ever aided and abetted such a 
proceeding or countenanced such a 
view, for the tendency is distinctly to 
lower the level of librarianship. The 
greater the number of persons in the 
field calling themselves trained, the 
greater the competition for positions 
and the lower the salaries offered. Li- 
brary boards and the public generally 
now have a great respect for the word 
training, with a very vague understand- 
ing of the thing, or its various degrees, 
and if they can secure a trained librarian 
for $30 why should they pay another 
trained librarian $50? One thing I 
think the summer school and the corre- 
spondence course should insist on, the 
preliminary test of a general examina- 
tion for persons not actually librarians 
before consenting to give the training. 
In the case of the school, the personal 
interview and opportunity for an esti- 
mate of the applicant’s personality is, 
as a rule, easily secured, as applicants 
are usually within the state. But to 
know whether candidates for training 
are educationally equipped can be dis- 
covered only byan examination; imper- 
fect test as it is, it is the best that has 
been discovered so far. I would infin- 
itely rather my town library were in the 
hands of acultivated woman, without li- 
brary training, who knew her books and 
knew her people and had the knack of 
bringing them together, than that it 
were turned over to a young, so-called 
trained person, with no background of 
knowledge of books and an ignorant 
and effervescént enthusiasm for, she 
knows not exactly what. The pendu- 
lum need not swing back to the days of 
the “book-worm librarian,” neither can 
it remain at the other end of the arc, 
among the librarians who do not know 
books and their contents, nor care for 
them. 

The apprentice class is divisible into 
two types: first, the class arranged for 
the benefit of the library giving the ap- 
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prenticeship, to provide substitutes and 
an eligible list from which to draw when 
vacancies occur. I canseeno possible 
objection to this, provided the neces- 
sary educational test is applied before 
receiving these young people—usually 
quite young, and, necessarily, of more 
or less defective education—and again 
before promoting them; and provided 
that the library retains the right of dis- 
missing those whom it finds unsuitable. 
Where it does none of these things, or 
holds too low a standard for entrance, 
the tendency is distinctly to lower the 
level of librarianship. Wherea library, 
on the other hand, accepts apprentices 
with no educational tests, or slight ones, 
entering numbers at a time, and gives 
them, instead of systematic training for 
their own sakes, only such training as 
may present in the exigencies of its own 
work, keeping them, for instance, at 
mechanical work for days and omitting 
altogether the training in certain other 
lines—where, in short, the apprentice’s 
training is sacrificed to the library’s 
needs—that library has no right to let 
its apprentices figure as “trainea” in any 
sense of the word. They are no more 
trained than the lowest grade of library 
assistant. If the library wishes and is 
able to use the services of all these it is 
its own affair, though it does itself harm 
thereby; but when it gives credentials 
of any kind to such apprentices, and 
sends them forth with the prestige of 
these to compete with carefully se- 
lected, carefully prepared students, it is 
lowering the level of librarianship in 
every way. 

After all, this question of training for 
librarianship may be very easily settled 
in any individual case by asking our- 
selves: Is this action which I am think- 
ing of taking calculated to raise or lower 
the standard of librarianship? Will 
this sanction which I am asked to give 
inure to the benefit or the injury of the 
calling which we hope some day may 
become a profession? And when we 
have calculated to the farthest limit 
possible the probable results of the ac- 
tion or sanction, let us act accordingly 
and abide the immediate consequences 
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courageously, feeling certain of our jus- 
tification in the end. 

At the close of Miss Plummer’s pa- 
per, J. I. Wyer, secretaryof the A. L.A., 
made some announcements in regard 
to the Niagara meeting of the A. L. A. 

Mr Zimmerman was the next speaker 
and gave 

Some remarks on the net price system 
W. F. Zimmermann, president of A. C. McClurg & Co* 
Chicago 

I am to speak to you as a bookseller 
and publisher, and from their point of 
view, on the perplexing question of dis- 
counts to libraries from the retail prices 
of books, more especially those pub- 
lished under the new net system. So 
much has been said and written on the 
subject that I may fairly assume famil- 
iarity on your part with the main argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the net 
price system, and yet, for the purpose 
of this discussion, I shall undertake to 
point out some of the reasons that 
prevailed and which brought about the 
charge—simply adding my testimony 
to the statement generally made, that 
the library business at the discounts 
that obtained prior to the introduction 
of the net price system, and which still 
prevail on a large class ot books, has 
been unremunerative to the bookseller, 
although it has doubtless enabled the 
librarians to obtain a larger number of 
books with a given amount of money. 

It was only the largest and best 
equipped booksellers that managed to 
handle the business at some profit, or 
that at least thought it desirable be- 
cause it furnished an outlet for the 
standard books and increased their pur- 
chasing power of that class. It was not 
alone the large discounts given to libra- 
ries that made thc . vokseller’s calling 
so unprofitable, but the custom of dis- 
counts to the public at large,and the 
cut prices generally which signalized 
the advent of the department store in 
the book business, largely doing away 
with fixed prices. It was this state of 
things, and the desire for self-preserva- 
tion on the part of the booksellers, that 
brought on the agitation for reform, re- 
sulting in the introduction of the net 
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price system and the rules to sustain it, 
on the part of the publishers. It was, 
therefore, an effort to secure a profit, 
and also a patronage, which the aver- 
age retail dealer had not for some time 
been able to obtain. 

As far as net prices themselves are 
concerned, I think you will all agree 
that they should be maintained, and 
that the system of selling books at re- 
tail at less than the published price is 
inherently wrong. All you ask ofthe 
system, as I understand it, and all the 
public asks, is that the retail prices as 
fixed under the net price system shall 
be correspondingly reduced. For in- 
stance, under the old system a book 
published at $1.50 was generally sold to 
the public at $1.20; under the new net 
system, the publishers’ price should be 
about $1.20. In short, the public asks 
that the establishment of net prices 
shall not make books dearer. On the 
whole, I think publishers have recog- 
nized the justice of this demand, and 
indeed, from the start it was announced 
that such would be the policy. But you 
say that library organizations should 
buy at practically dealers’ rates, and_ 
here comes the clash of interests, as 
well as a question of equity, which it is 
difficult to reconcile or adjust. 

There can be no question that the 
library system has largely increased the 
number of readers, but has it increased 
the number of book-buyers? If statis- 
tics were available, or, rather, if it were 
possible to gather statistics to deter- 
mine this question, it would probably 
be found that the introduction of the 
library system has not increased the 
sales of books to the extent that is 
sometimes supposed, however much it 
may have contributed to the advance- 
ment of culture andlearning. Now the 
bookseller, as merchant, is desirous of 
selling as many books as possible if 
they can be sold at a profit, and fails to 
see why institutions that seem to lessen 
the number of buyers should be favored 
with large discounts. Of course, you 
will at once say, We do not care about 
the bookseller. We know more about 
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books than he does. Some of us buy as 
many as the average retail bookseller. 
Above all, we do not want to pay trib- 
ute. We want the money assigned to 
us for the purchase of books to go as 
far as possible. Now, this is a perfectly 
natural desire, and yet tribute you must 
pay to the author, the publisher, and 
to various industries that aid in the 
making of a printed book. But the 
bookseller! There is the rub! Simply 
because he carries on a bookstore you 
can see no reason why the publishers, 
in order to support him, should have 
passed such a rule as that limiting the 
discount to libraries to 10 per cent. 
In-the evolution of affairs, the time 
may come when the bookseller will be 
entirely eliminated, though I sincerely 
hope he may not be, even though so 
great a thinker as our old friend, Her- 
bert Spencer, many years ago set out to 
wipe him off the face of the earth. 
Some of you may remember that he 
proposed to the British government 
that its postal department should act as 
agent between the publisher and the 
reader, or book-buyer. His plan, briefly 
stated, was this: You want a book. 
You step into a convenient postoffice 
and write on the face of a postal card 
the address of the publisher of the book. 
On the back you write your order, leav- 
ing space for the affixing of stamps to 
the amount of the price. Then you 
mail your card and in due time receive 
the book direct from the publisher, 
The publisher takes the card to his 
nearest postoffice and gets the cash. 
Now this is all very simple, is it not? 
Under what principle of sociology Mr 
Spencer devised the annihilation of the 
bookseller we do not know, but ever 
since I came across this proposition of 
his I have grown skeptical of his whole 
system in philosophy. Time never was, 
perhaps, when booksellers were not as- 
sailed for endeavoring to make money 
out of books, but just why this should 
be so is not clear. No fault to a like 
extent is found with those who handle 
the necessaries of life,or produce them. 
Perhaps one reason for it is found in the 
fact that he is called upon to bear, not 
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only his own sins, but as well those of 
the publisher who may fix too higha 
price upon a book, although the public 
here has redress by letting the book 
alone until] the price has been reduced, 

or a cheaper edition is published. 

Speaking of the attacks made upon 
the booksellers, I want to give you a 
story of the poet Campbell related in 
Curwen’s History of booksellers. Ata 
literary dinner party, given in London 
in 1806, he was asked to give a toast, 
and without hesitation he proposed 
Bonaparte—yes, ‘Here is to Bonaparte. 
He has just shot a bookseller.” And, 
shocking to relate, the toast was drank 
amid shouts of applause. He had ref- 
erence to the execution of the book- 
seller and publisher, Palm,in Germany, 
by Napoleon’s orders. Now,I hope no 
librarian has yet come to that state of 
mind, but that, on the contrary, out of 
the present controversy and agitation 
will come improved conditions for all 
who have to do with the circulation of 
books. 

In this matter of prices of books, you 
must remember that there are three 
chief interests to beconsidered: 1) The 
author who expects compensation for 
the time and labor put into his work; 
2) the publisher, who takes the risk and 
supplies the capital for the making of 
the book; and 3) the bookseller, who 
takes part of the risk from the pub- 
lisher by buying the books—frequently 
in advance of publication—and who, on 
his part, expects compensation in the 
way of discounts for the risk that he 
assumes. From this point of view, with 
no risk assumed, the librarian is not en- 
titled to any discount, inasmuch as he 
assumes norisk; but, on the other hand, 
it is generally conceded that some dis- 
count should be given him because of 
the number of books he purchases; in 
other words, that quantity to some ex- 
tent should govern price. But here 
again comes the argument that the 
multiplication of libraries decreases the 
sale of books. And if this view is cor- 
rect, the material interests of publisher, 
as well as bookseller, would seem to lie 
in such adjustment of price as will yield 
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a profit to both from that source—the 
sale of booksto libraries. I say thema- 
terial interest, for, after all, both are in 
the business mainly for the purpose of 
making a living—more than that if pos- 
sible. The higher conception—the pub- 
lishing and selling of books for the pur- 
pose of the advancement of learning, of 
education, and the higher motives that 
stimulate men to action—while not lost 
sight of by the nobler minds in the call- 
ing, yet still must be held in check by 
the money question, the question, will it 
pay? 

I have thus far presented mainly the 
bookseller’s view of the question, and 
shall now endeavor to discuss it fora 
few moments from the publisher’s point 
of view. I think it safe to say that the 
10 percent rule was promulgated mainly 
from a desire to help the booksellers, 
through whom the publisher distributes 
his product, and whose existence is es- 
sential for that purpose under the pres- 
ent system of distribution. At any rate, 
the rule was established 1n response to 
the demand for reform on the part of 
an organization of retail booksellers, 
and it would appear that the publishers 
deemed it to their interest to accede to 
it. The publisher, as a merchant, is 
bound to recognize the wishes of his 
customers, and this question of discount 
is but one of many that perplex him, 
and possibly a minor one, however im- 
portant it mayseemto you. The prob- 
lem for him is to create a demand for 
his books after having chosen a ‘few out 
of the many that are offered him, and 
to this end his energies are directed. If 
he should become persuaded that the 
abolition of the rule under discussion, or 
the abandonment of the net price sys- 
tem, would further that end-—increase 
the sale of his books—I doubt not that 
the system would be abolished along 
with the rules that sustain it. Rest as- 
sured he has troubles of his own. 

There are probably few authors who 
do not think that the publisher has the 
better of the bargain, and that some 
other publisher than his own could have 
secured for him larger returns on his 
book; that his publisher has not adver- 


tised liberally enough, or is in some way 
deriving greater profit from the fruit of 
the author’s brain than his records of 
sales would show. Even that prince of 
publishers, the second John Murray, 
who probably paid his authors more 
munificently than any other publisher 
of his time, was rewarded by one of his 
own authors, Lord Byron, of whose 
poems he was the publisher, with the 
present of a Bible—strangely enough 
at a time when cruel stories of the lite 
he led were afloat—in which was found 
a marginal correction of the passage: 
Now Barabbas was a robber, altered 
into. Now Barabbas was a publisher—a 
palpable hit possibly at some publish- 
ers, but scarcely applicable to Mr Mur- 
ray. This was nearly 100 yearsago, and 
to many the publisher still appears a 
robber, and probably will till the day 
comes when all private property will be 
no more. 

While Herbert Spencer proposed to 
eliminate the bookseller there have 
been, and are, other authors who would 
like to eliminate the publisher, as 
evinced by the authors’ associations re- 
cently formed here, as well as abroad, 
for the purpose of publishing their own 
books. Like attempts have been made 
in the past—for instance, 150 years ago 
Lessing brought about an association 
of authors in Germany for the same 
purpose, which broke up, however, after 
an experience of a few years, during 
which time these associated authors 
found, first, that they had underesti- 
mated the cost of bringing their books 
before the public, and, second, that an 
inevitable item of their expense was the 
loss on books that had not met with 
sufficient sale, and which more than off- 
set the gain on those that had proven 
profitable. 

I have referred to the antagonism 
against the publisher and bookseller 
merely to remind you that there are 
others who do not approve of their 
methods, and who think that one or the 
other could be dispensed with in the 
production and dissemination of litera- 
ture. 

You will perceive from what I have 
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here stated that I believe publisher, as 
well as bookseller, are necessary parts 
of the whole, and should be sustained 
by all who value the importance of 
books, and that those most vitally in- 
terested in their dissemination, at least 
as articles of commerce, ought to be 
best qualified to determine what is neces- 
sary to that end 

As far as the to per cent rule is con- 
cerned, I can see no immediate pros- 
‘pect of its repeal, and the only legiti- 
mate way to defeat its operation is for 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to determine 
not to buy a net book until it is one year 
old, and thus the whole question would 
be sélved, while in the long run your 
shelves would probably gain in value. 
But your patrons demand the latest 
books, and explanations must be made. 
Still, would it not be better to curb this 
demand for the latest books until time 
has demonstrated their value, or their 
lack of it? If the present rule remains 
you may be sure that you will be fur- 
nished from time to time with a list of 
the books no longer subject to discount 
restrictions. Indeed, I think your 
friends, the booksellers, will crowd each 
other in their efforts to secure your 
orders for these books at what in trade 
are called tempting discounts. 

Mr Hopkins said that at last the pub- 
lishers had been heard to say some- 
thing; that, of course, Mr Zimmermann 
was inaticklish position and that there 
were some things which he could not 
say. 

After some announcements the meet- 
ing adjourned till next morning, leav- 
ing Tuesday evening free. 

Wednesday morning 

The first session Wednesday morning 
was devoted to Work with children in 
the public library, with Mary B. Lind- 
say, of the Evanston Public library, for 
chairman. 

Katharine E. Gold, of the senior 
class of the Illinois State library school, 
read a paper on 

The training of children’s librarians 

Library work with children may be 

said to have had four phases of devel- 
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opment. First came the preparation 
of special book-lists; then the codp- 
eration of the library with the public 
school; still later, the opening of read- 
ing-rooms for children, and now, inthe 
separate children’s room with the spe- 
cially trained librarian of its own, we 
have the culmination of the whole 
movement, including and expanding all 
the rest. Among the earliest reading- 
lists were those prepared by committees 
appointed by certain religious bodies 
in New England, to improve the qual- 
ity of Sunday-school libraries. Other 
lists were made out by teachers or by 
librarians with reference to the needs 
of the teacher. This brings us to the 
second stage, that of codperation be- 
tween librarian and teacher. 

For a number of years progress 
seemed slow. As early as 1883, Mr 
Cutter wrote a prophetic account of the 
Library of 1983, in which he spoke of 
the library of the future as a place 
where there would be a reference li- 
brarian especially for the children. 

The first definite record I have been 
able to find of a library reading-room 
for children in this country, is the one 
started in 1890 at the Brookline Public 
library In September, 1896, an article 
in the Library journal enumerates about 
17 libraries having children’s rooms, in 
a number of which were collections of 
children’s books apart from those for 
adults. 

In 1897 Mrs Fairchild, then Miss 
Cutler, urged the desirability of a spe- 
cial course for children’s librarians. 
The New York State library school, 
however, has not, up to the present 
time, given such training, except in so 
far as a model children’s library in the 
state house at Albany furnishes the 
students with practice. It remained 
for the Pratt institute Library school 
to follow up this suggestion. Pratt in- 
stitute offered exceptional advantages 
for such a course in the kindergarten 
department, and in the possession of a 
highly developed children’s room. The 
course, begun in October, 1899, was 
entered upon after an examination, or 
after the first year’s work in the library 
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school. The students were given work 
of three kinds: the study of children, 
the study of children’s books, and the 
study of proper methods for the chil- 
dren’s room. Practical work in the 
Pratt institute Free library gave oppor- 
tunities for observation and study of 
the children themselves. The study of 
juvenile books included their history, 
their subject, and their adaptation to 
the needs of the child. The study of 
methods was not confined to the local 
library, but included also comparison 
with successful methods in other places. 
Subjects bearing on the general educa- 
tion and development of the child were 
studied in the kindergarten department 
of Pratt institute. Evening work. in 
the children’s room of the library was 
found particularly important to develop 
the sense of responsibility, executive 
ability, and ingenuity of the students. 
During the present academic year the 
second-year courses at Pratt institute 
have been suspended, since there were 
not enough applicants for admission to 
pay for continuing them at present. 

The training school for children’s li- 
brarians at the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg was a natural-cutgrowth of their 
unusually complete branch library sys- 
tem. There was, first, an apprentice 
class to train assistants for the numer- 
ous children’s rooms, and, then, a train- 
ing class which finally developed into 
a school devoted exclusively to the 
training of librarians for children. As 
at Pratt institute, the admission is by 
examination, and the number of stu- 
dents is limited. The course, however, 
extends over two years, and is the 
most complete which is given as yet by 
any school. 

The first year furnishes technical in- 
struction, with special regard for the 
requirements of children’s work. Chil- 
dren’s literature, picture work, story- 
telling, codperation with schools, and 
psychology, are also studied. The sec- 
and year gives more advanced work 
along the lines already begun, with the 
addition of the study of civic educa- 
tion, as connected with the training of 
the young citizen. Coédperation with 


the Pittsburg and Alleghany kindergar- 
ten college furnishes such instruction 
as the students need in special kinder- 
garten subjects. Students of the first 
year are assigned work as assistants in 
each of the six children’s rooms of the 
branches, each one changing from one 
branch to another at the end of eight 
weeks. Seniors are each given charge 
of one of the children’s rooms for a 
year. Each student has also charge of 
a home library group, and gives in ad- 
dition to this one afternoon a week to 
work connected with the city schools. 
As at Pratt institute, the morning is de- 
voted to class-work and lectures, the 
afternoon and evening to practical work 
of various kinds. As at Pratt institute, 
the students derive much inspiration, 
as well as instruction, from lectures 
given by specialists in library or kin- 
dergarten work, people with national 
reputation. 

Of the other important library 
schools, neither Drexel institute nor 
the Library school at Illinois university 
give separate courses of training for 
children’s work. At Drexel, however, 
the students have some practical work 
in the small library of the Philadelphia 
college settlement among the Russian 
Jews. They have also the opportunity 
of some practice with the Home libra- 
ries of the Civic club of Philadelphia. 

At Illinois university the children’s 
room of the Champaign Public library 
with its branch, and a Home library 
in Urbana given by the present senior 
class, furnish the students with practice 
in children’s work. Since last Septem- 
ber a senior has been made responsible 
for the work in the children’s room of 
the library, and another has been given 
charge of the branch library. Stilla 
third has superintended the Home li- 
brary in Urbana. 

The senior students assigned for the 
year to the children’s room and to the 
branch have visited schools, planned 
bulletins, and planned stories for the 
Saturday afternoon story-hour. They 
have also supervised the making of a 
shelf-list, and the classification of chil- 
dren’s fiction according to subject. 
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Other senior students have spent two 
weeks at a time in working out these 
plans, with the assistance of juniors in 
such mechanical details as they are fit- 
ted by their less advanced training to 
attend to. 

Brief summer courses in children’s li- 
brary work have been given at the Wis- 
consin and Iowa summer schools, but 
these are intended only for-librarians of 
some experience who wish to study 
methods in libraries outside their own. 

Simmons college in Boston aims to 
give the equivalent of the two-year 
courses of library training, with suffi- 
cient ‘general instruction to extend the 
course over four years. During the 
past year they aimed to give only fresh- 
men work in any line, and I have seen 
no statement of their intentions with 
reference to children’s librarians. 

The new library school at Western 
Reserve university has not yet made 
public its plans for the training of chil- 
dren’s librarians, although Mr Carne- 
gie’s interest in branch libraries leads 
one to think that the school which he 
has founded will naturally give great 
attention to children’s work. 

I shall attempt no enumeration of the 
libraries which train their own appren- 
tices in children’s work, since the train- 
ing in most of these cases is adapted to 
the needs of one library, and lacks the 
advantage of comparison with the 
methods of other libraries 

The extraordinary number of new li- 
braries springing up all over the coun- 
try, each with its children’s room, in- 
crease daily the opportunities for 
trained workers.) Numerous branch li- 
braries in the large cities demand still 
more training. It is quite true that 
many successful children’s rooms have 
been carried on by librarians whose 
only teacher was experience. Experi- 
ence, however, is a school in which 
most people learn by making mistakes, 
and the more we have the welfare of 
the children at heart the less we will 
wish to have our experience at their ex- 
pense. Looking at the subject from a 
merely selfish point of view, the train- 
ing is a great time-saver, since we can 


thus in afew months learn from the ex- 
perience of others what might require 
years of costly experiment to learn by 
ourselves. 

After Miss Gold’s paper Miss Lind- 
say spoke of the potent influence which 
the teachers have over the children, 
and of the necessity for those who have 
the training of teachers to bring them 
into touch with library work. Short 
reports from some of the librarians of 
the state normal schools followed. 

Miss Milner of Normal said the stu- 
dents were very ignorant of books, as a 
rule, when they entered the school, but 
that they were given access to the 
shelves, and in using the library for 
their own work they grew familiar with 
the books. Twice a week she explained 
the classification, the use of the cata- 
log, andthe charging system. She had 
no regular classes in library science, but 
in connection with their daily lessons 
they were taught to use the library in- 
telligently. When the students became 
pupil teachers, Miss Milner said they 
were told about book-lists, pictures for 
their school libraries, and that they 
were also introduced to public docu- 
ments. The method employed with the 
summer school students was somewhat 
different, as they were all teachers of 
experience and knew what they wanted. 
Once a week a lecture was given on the 
formation and use of school libraries, 
and books illustrating some special sub- 
ject were on display. They were also 
given lists of books that would be use- 
ful to them in their work. 

Miss Beck, of the Charleston Normal 
school, said that a required course in 
library science was given every spring. 
The class met every day; some appren- 
tice work was required and some out- 
side study. Lectures on books suitable 
for a school library were given by ‘pro- 
fessors of the school. Lists for differ- 
ent sized school libraries were also.sug- 
gested. Miss Beck told of the work 
done in organizing school libraries for 
the teachers in the surrounding schools. 
The books were selected, classified, cat- 
aloged, and accessioned, and with a 
few simple rules for the carrying on of 
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the work were sent to the school re- 
questing them. 

Miss Dickey, of the Chicago Normal 
school, said that the teachers did actual 
work with the children, looking up 
books for them and assigning addi- 
tional work for them to look up in the 
library. The children were using the 
library more this year than ever before, 
and the teachers were very much alive 
to the work that the library could do 
for the children. 

Edna Lyman, children’s librarian of 
Scoville institute, Oak Park, said that 
their children were very flesh and blood 
children, and that the theories in regard 
to children’s reading did not always 
work out in practice. Just as soon as 
the child entered school he was allowed 
a card. For the children of the first 
grade she found Heath’s Home and 
school classics very useful. The size of 
a book often appealed to or repelled 
the child. They wanted little books 
and were often appalled with large, 
thick ones. At special seasons, such 
as Christmas, New Year’s, Thanksgiving, 
etc., the children’s librarian visited the 
schools and told stories connected with 
the approaching holiday or festival. 

She emphasized the necessity for hav- 
ing unity of idea between the school 
and the library, that when the child was 
studying basket weaving in school an 
exhibit of basket work at the library 
would prove of great interest to him. 
The story hour instituted for Saturday 
afternoon had proved a great success, 
that as the children found their ideas 
very early in life it was necessary to 
start when they were voung to direct 
them into proper channels. A chil- 
dren’s librarian should understand why 
stories were suited to children between 
certain ages; she must know something 
more than that they were good stories. 
Miss Lyman said that any boy who did 
not pass through the barbaric age was 
not normal, that it was natural for him 
to crave blood and thunder stories, and 
that the duty of the children’s librarian 
was to feed intelligently this demand. 
She then suggested some good chil- 


dren’s books which had been helpful 
to her. 

Miss Hoover of Galesburg told of the 
success of the children’s room in their 
new public library, of the interest taken 
in it by both old and young, and of the 
constantly increasing attendance. Hav- 
ing been opened but a short time they 
had had but one story-hour and one 
exhibit, but these had proved so satis- 
factory that more were to follow. 

Mabel Marvin of Jacksonville said 
that in their children’s story-hour they 
told stories from the classics, as chil- 
dren were not apt to read these of their 
own accord. Before long they were to 
have a bird day. 

Miss Parham of Bloomington said 
they had had a bird day last year, which 
was the most successful thing they had 
ever attempted. The children were in- 
vited to bring their own birds, and the 
library was filled with all kinds. She 
also advised librarians not to be dis- 
couraged by pessimistic trustees, who 
were apt to look askance at children’s 
rooms. 

Miss Hill of Evanston told of the 
grade meetings in which the grade 
teachers and the reference librarian 
met together to discuss the work with 
schools and children. She also spoke 
of the Children’s library league, formed 
about two years ago, to which all of the 
juvenile library patrons belonged. 

George Butterworth, librarian of the 
State reformatory at Pontiac, told of 
his work among the boys there. The 
majority of the boys had not been in 
the habit of reading good books, and 
they craved wild and exciting tales, but 
when they found these could not be 
obtained they would take something 
else. He found it rather difficult, how- 
ever, to select the right kind of books. 
Fiction, of course, was in greatest de- 
mand, but the call for history, science, 
and literature was very good. He said 
they had found magazines very useful, 
and in closing asked that people who 
had numbers of magazines to give away, 
especially the Sccentific American, would 
send them to him. 

The Little chronicle, a juvenile news- 
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paper published in Chicago, was repre- 
sented by Mr Atkinson, who thought 
that the newspaper ranked next to the 
school, but that the school, library, and 
newspaper should codperate and work 
together. He pointed out the useful- 
ness of a newspaper especially prepared 
for the needs of the young people, 
something similar to a regular news- 
paper with the objectionable features 
eliminated; onethat should tell the news 
. of the day followed by questions of prac- 
tical value which should make the child 
think, and refer him to other sources 
of information for the answer. These 
things, he said, were what the Litéle 
chronicle was doing. 

At eleven o'clock, in Kent theater, 
the association again assembled to lis- 
ten to a paper on 


Library machinery 
Isabel Ely Lord, librarian of Bryn Mawr college 


In a certain college that I know it isa 
current saying among the under-gradu- 
ates, that although a few of the courses 
begin with the creation, the great ma- 
jority begin with Aristotle. There isas 
much truth in the remark as there usu- 
ally is in an epigram, and more than 
this, there is truth in the principle whose 
practice has inspired it. Whenever we, 
for example, of the library world, find 
ourselves face to face with some prac- 
tical problem, we go back, perforce, to 
the primal principles to start there the 
train of reasoning that is to lead to our 
decision. There is no half-way house 
at which we.may stop, unless one built 
by us before, on a road we have already 
traveled. So, then, when there grows, 
as there undoubtedly does grow, louder 
and louder the murmur against “library 
machinery,” we must go back to the 
simple question of the end of a library, 
of the reason for its existing, before we 
can be sure whether truth is served by 
this murmur, or whether it is but the 
voice of the pessimist crying in the des- 
ert of his fears. It has become articu- 
late, this murmur. “Library machinery,” 
it begins, “is too complicated. It de- 
mands the bulk of the time and energies 
of every library. Cataloging, classify- 





ing, recording, statistics, routine—these 
are the imperativeseverywhere. Time, 
strength, and the public money are go- 
ing to create an enormous network of 
more or less efficient bands and pulleys 
and wheels, and real library work is 
languishing. Simplify your catalogs, 
burn your red tape, take the talent from 
your cataloging room and put it at the 
issue desk! Cease to be a machine; 
become an organism, a living thing. 
Awake, awake from the self-satisfaction 
of your printed cards and neat labels!” 
The murmur becomes a shout, you see, 
and one trembles a little. For every- 
one of us who has watched the course of 
library work of late knows that there is 
some truth somewhere in that accusa- 
tion. What isitand where? Howshall 
we rescue it, and with it the work to 
which we have vowed our service? 

It is, of course, quite impossible to 
discuss the subject in all its aspects in as 
brief a time as is allotted for this paper, 
and there is, again, obvious propriety 
in confining the discussion to the free 
public library supported by the com- 
munity. It is against the free library 
that criticisms are chiefly directed, and 
it is the free library that presents now, 
and will present still more in the future, 
the great problem of library work. All 
institutional libraries are conditioned 
by the foundations to which they are 
attached, and their ends are, therefore, 
determined by extra library considera- 
tions. The public library, on the other 
hand, is an institution in itself, anda 
free agent. All of the modifications of 
the system of a community foundation 
supported by the community—all the 
endowed, partially endowed, and pri- 
vately enriched libraries are only, so to 
speak, variations, and may be for our 
purposes disregarded; for practically 
every one ot these comes by the inten- 
tion of its founder under the same rul- 
ing as that of what we deem the normal 
type. 

I say advisedly, what we of the library 
world deem the normal type. That 
the American nation at large does not 
realize the significance of accepting 
sucha norm is clear enough,and Amer- 
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ica is as yet nearer such a realization 
than any other country. But it is true 
that our people have not yet accepted 
the public library as a necessary part of 
acomplete educational system. How 
many causes make for this result is an 
open question, but two stand - forth 
clearly. The first is the fact that pri- 
vate benefaction has established and 
maintained an enormous number of li- 
braries; the second is, that the doctrine 
itself has not been sufficiently preached. 
I expect skepticism to greet that last 
statement, of whose truth I myself am 
profoundly convinced, but before its 
consideration comes that of the first. 
Far be it from meto detract in any way 
from the praise due to the woman or 
man who by the gift of a public library 
enriches anycommunity. To those who 
have given so generously we owe a 
mighty debt, and, perhaps, chiefly for 
the homely reason of the proverb—that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing. If these libraries had not been 
given and maintained, if these object 
lessons had not existed, the cause of the 
public library would lack the argument 
that appeals most strongly to that im- 
portant person, the average man. With 
them the point has been practically 
proved; without them it would have 
been impossible for the library move- 
ment to grow with the extraordinary 
rapidity that has characterized it; with- 
out their support the child today is 
hardly able to walk. Nevertheless, 
when all this is said, it remains true that 
because of these numerous foundations 
the public at large considers this the 
natural way toestablish a library, and, 
therefore, considers the public library 
more or less of a charity or a luxury. 
That this is only a temporary miscon- 
ception we have faith to believe, and 
that it has remained so long is, in my 
opinion, largely due to the fact stated 
as the second cause why public libra- 
ries supported by the community are 
not everywhere in America recognized 
as a necessary part of our educational 
system—namely, that the doctrine has 
not been sufficiently preached. 

I have said that I expect this state- 
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ment to be received skeptically, but I 
do not expect the skepticism to stand 
long against meditation on the subject. 
We take it for granted—you and I— 
that the educational system of a coun- 
try is incomplete until it includes the 
public library as supplement and com- 
plement of the public school. We re- 
fer to it in papers that are never read 
outside the library circle; we insist on 
it at meetings whose proceedings are in 
the same case with the papers—and we 
do very little more. Ask any intelli- 
gent man or woman of your community 
what he or she thinks of the public li- 
brary. In nine cases out of ten the an- 
swer will be that the public library is a 
good thing, a fine thing—perhaps even 
a “splendid” thing. Do you ever ex- 
pect anyone to answer that the public 
library is a necessary part of the edu- 
cational system; that it is not a question 
what one thinks of it so much as what 
one thinks of the best way for it to do 
its work? 

And when the magazines and the 
public press talk of the rapid growth of 
libraries, of their circulation increasing 
with appalling—only they say gratify- 
ing, dothey not?—rapidity; when they 
boast of the multiplied use of books, 
largely, they say, due to public libra- 
ries, how many of the writers, if they be 
not professional librarians, have ever 
guessed that the public library is a ne- 
cessity for the making of future citizens? 
And if the writers are by chance of the 
guild, how often do they point it out? 

It may be objected that people out- 
side of the actual work cannot be ex- 
pected to look on it as we esoterics do. 
Certainly not, if no reason is given them 


for the faith that is in us. But if we - 


cannot state the matter so as to con- 
vince these intelligent citizens of whom 
I speak, our case is a sorry one indeed. 
Moreover, there must be something 
wrong either with our principles or 
with our statement of them, for unless 
the place of the public library in the 
educational system is one that can be 
proved clearly to those who care foredu- 
cation as a whole, that which we hope 
for and confidently expect cannot come 
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Our standard for the work can- 


to be. 

not become the general standard. 
There is a current cry—and the voice 

sounds familiar—that the library does 


not advertise enough. The term is 
objectionable, to my thinking. The li- 
brary is not a ‘‘commercial proposition,”’ 
and its ends are presumably not best at- 
tained by commercial means. But that 
the principles and work of a library 
should be made known widely and con- 
stantly is not a question of advertising, 
it is a question of giving information. 
It may seem quibbling to distinguish 
between “giving information” and ‘‘ad- 
vertising,” but although the term may 
be etymologically almost identical, their 
connotation is today quite different. 
One is somehow reminded, as to this 
matter, of Mr Dooley. Do youremem- 
ber his remarks ‘about the preacher? 
“If he says what he ought to say,” re- 
marks the philosopher of Archey Road, 
“it aint worth rayportin’ in a newspaper, 
an’ if its rayported in th’ papers he’s 
said what, bein’ a preacher, he hadn’t 
oughttosay.” Suspect the library that 
really, in the modern sense of the word, 
advertises, even when it brings in its 
hands the gift of a large circulation. 

It is not now my concern to point out 
how the facts of library work may be 
most convincingly arranged and most 
effectively distributed, but one hint in 
passing will take me very little from 
my path. In putting forth the claim of 
the public library as an educational in- 
stitution, there should always bea care- 
ful definition of “education” and dis- 
tinctions drawn between the different 
parts and kinds of it. It must, for ex- 
ample, be pointed out that education 
may be formal or informal, by direct 
methods or by indirect, and that the 
public library is not a formal educa- 
tional institution like the public school, 
with the direct method of authorized 
teachers, but an organized institution 
for informal education by the indirect 
methods Ifsuch adistinction is clearly 


drawn it will not seem, as it now so 
often does, to the citizens of a town 
that desire to start a public library, that 
since they are extending the educa- 
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tional system they should put the ex- 
tension under the same management as 
the first founded, and make the library 
system an appendage of the school 
system. Perhaps, also, when the dis- 
tinction is carefully made, there may 
vanish some of the prejudice against 
the library as a didactic ‘‘paternal” in- 
stitution. 

If, now, we not only believe the pub- 
lic library to be a necessary part of the 
educational system-—~as I, appearing be- 
fore a conference of librarians, have felt 
justified in taking for granted—but if 
we can also prove it to the public at 
large we have our formal principle rec- 
ognized by critics and criticised alike, 
in this question—which you may think 
I have forgotten—of library machinery. 
If in addition we accept the distinction 
between formal and informal educa- 
tion, we have taken a further step. 
But we have yet to consider what is the 
end of a great organized institution for 
informal education None other such 
exists except in a sporadic way, in 
what are indefinitely called museums 
of one sort or another. How does an 
institution for informal education do 
itswork? With no teaching staff, what 
is the directing power? Or should 
there be none? What is the principle 
of indirect influence? There are three 
essential elements of education—ac- 
quisition, discipline and development. 
Discipline is got through authoritative 
direction controlling development; the 
latter comes from the exercise of the 
faculties on the material provided by 
those who direct and on all other ma- 
terial coming within the reach of the 
mind—in other words, on acquisition. 
The distinction becomes instantly clear, 
then, between the school and the li- 
brary. The latter has nothing to do 
with discipline, no authority in direction. 
Its function is to provide the material 
for acquisition and development; to en- 
deavor, so far as that is possible, to pro- 
vide exactly the right material for each 
individual, without in any way impos- 
ing its direction on him. That it will 
ever be possible to do this perfectly for 
every individual in any community is 
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more, I fancy, than anyone has ven- 
tured to suppose. Such a counsel of 
perfection is too high for those held by 
the bonds of mortal limitations. But 
this is the ideal toward which the pub- 
lic library is to work. The nearer any 
library approaches it, the better does 
that library realize the end for which it 
exists. 

Whether the intention of the critics 
is to cast a slur on the means to this 
end in dubbing them “library machin- 
ery,” itis hardly worth while to inquire. 
The term is good enough and accurate 
enough. The means by which any or- 
ganization or institution attains its ends 
are its machinery. But perchance the 
critics may think that I am begging the 
question in assuming that they -con- 
sider cataloging, classifying, record- 
keeping, and so forth, the means to the 
end_ Indeed, I myself should be the 
first to criticise those who considered 
them the only means. In a public li- 
brary the books are the material with 
which its work is done, the plant, so to 
speak; the various processes of the li- 
brary are the means by which the ma- 
terial is utilized, the machinery; and 
the power that makes the whole effect- 
ive is the directing power—the man 
behind the machine. But the man and 
the material will not produce the fin- 
ished product. There must be tools— 
machinery 

All this is indisputable, and it may 
well seem to anyone a waste of time to 
say it over. But now the road from 
Aristotle to the beginning of our spe- 
cial course is all traversed, and we come 
to the point of departure of the critics 
and the criticised. On the one hand is 
the claim that the machinery is too 
complicated, too prominent, consum- 
ing the best energies of the men and 
women who should be doing bigger 
work. On the other, the answer comes 
promptly that the machinery must be 
complex to produce the needed result; 
that it has been necessary to spend per- 
haps an undue proportion of time in 
perfecting, or trying to perfect, its va- 
rious parts, but that things are now re- 
adjusting themselves; that the library 
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has only fallen into line with every 
other modern institution in: getting its 
effects by the use, not the abuse, of ma- 
chinery. 

One might, indeed, if the simile were 
not too closely followed, say that it 
was a question whether the library 
should be turned over to the arts and 
crafts as a handiwork or left in the cat- 
egory of that which is but done bya 
certain amount of machinery. Sucha 
comparison brings out at once a great 
objection to the application of the han- 
diwork idea. That is alwaysa personal 
affair, an expression of personality. No 
one artist can ever replace another. 
Now, although certainly personality 
counts as heavily in library work as in 
any conceivable, yet it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on that the work of a 
given library should never depend on 
a given personality, that is to say, 
though the personality makes the li- 
brary effective, yet the “plant” should 
at any moment be such that any other 
personality of sufficient effectiveness 
can replace that then dominating with- 
out serious loss to the power of the li- 
brary. This is, of course, the argument 
for uniformity, as far as possible, in all 
the parts of library machinery. A 
changing staff is almost inevitable, and 
the greater the uniformity of methods 
and especially of principles, the more 
easily will changes be made, and where 
change in personality is sure to occur, 
sooner or later, the more perfectly the 
machinery part of the library works the 
more. effective will be the continuous 
life of the library. 

But there is another argument of im- 
portance on the side of machinery. - In 
every organization, as in the human or- 
ganism, there are a certain number of 
functions that are best performed by 
reflex action, for two reasons: first, be- 
cause they are most pertectly done 
thus; second, because they leave the 
mind and will free to use their activi- 
tieselsewhere. No man thinks, surely, 
that he could breathe as well by willing 
every breath as he does now when the 
spinal chord takes care of all that; 
and any man knows that if he had to 
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use his mind and will to keep the 
breathing process up, he would accom- 
plish very little else in life. And it is 
not only purely physical processes that 
are thus handed over to involuntary 
control. I remember hearing once a 
heated discussion as to which is the 
more courteous man, he who lifts his 
hat to a woman consciously and delib- 
erately, as a tribute definitely realized, 
or he who, when a woman bows to him, 
_puts his hand to his hat as instinctively 
as he draws in his breath. There is 
surely no question that the man is more 
highly developed, of a higher type, in 
whom courtesy, as decided in form by 
his environment, has become what we 
call, suggestively second nature. And 
so, as has been said before, in-every or- 
ganization there are certain processes 
that can be carried on mechanically, 
leaving the mind and will of the direct- 
ing power free for higher work. This 
is, of course, never true of any relations 
with human beings as such, but it is true 
of a thousand and one details of deal- 
ing with inanimate things in a library. 
It is a fact established beyond doubt by 
modern psychology, that if an accurate 
copy is to be made of any written paper, 
it is done far best by the person who 
does not think at all of the meaning of 
what he copies. Quite naturally such 
copying is not always desirable. If 
there is, for example, a possibility of 
error in the copy set only the person 
who thinks of what he or she is writ- 
ing will find the error. But the state- 
ment I have made above is none the less 
true. That does not, naturally, mean 
that library copying should be mechan- 
ical, but only that of a certain class of 
work it is true that thought is not 
needed. This class of work should be 
carefully distinguished. 

Someone, however, is getting impa- 
tient and accusing me again of begging 
the question. This is not, says the 
someone, at all to the point, which is 
that too much time is spent on catalog- 
ing, classification, and, well, chiefly on 
cataloging. The old cry comes back: 
Take your talent out of the catalog 
room and put it at the issue desk. 
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There is where the best in the library is 
needed! Softly, softly, oh critics! who 
has denied your last statement? And 
who, pray, is willing to accept what is 
implied in the first, and to put inferior 
work into the cataloging department? 
What nonsense it all is! Asif there 
were any question that the best work of 
its kind should be given in every de- 
partment of the library, and that in each 
department the requirements are differ- 
ent. Would the ideal cataloger make 
the ideal issue clerk, pray? And if so, 
why? There are certain primal qual- 
ities necessary in every department, but 
in combination with them there is a set 
needed in the cataloging room—about 
as different as well can be from the set 
needed at the issue desk. There is no 
question whatever of alternative; there 
never was and there never will be. 
Quite aside, however, from this ques- 
tion of fitness, which refutes the com- 
plaint definitely but not directly, there 
isa direct refutation as strong as any- 
one could wish. Cataloging is not one 
of those processes that may be reduced 
to the action of the spinal chord. It 
requires grave care, unusual judgment, 
knowledge of many kinds, energy, ac- 
curacy of the most minute variety, and 
common sense ad infinitum. It is work 
not only valuable, but essential to the 
library. By it one of the indispensable 
parts of the ‘‘plant” is kept constantly 
in repair. It records the great part of 
that knowledge that can be recorded for 
the people to come after; it takes its 
place with the agencies for enabling hu- 
man beings to avail themselves of the 
knowledge of the past, and so to be- 
gin that much farther along in the path 
of progress. The time spent in insur-. 
ing accuracy—and that is much time— 
is that which insures confidence in and 
reliance on the work. The time spent 
in acquiring knowledge that is in vari- 
ous ways shown on the catalog card is 
time saved for the future. And the 
value of this confidence and this time 
saved increases much more rapidly than 
in simple geometrical proportion to the 
increase in size of alibrary. Asthecol- 
lection of books grows beyond the com- 
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pass of the detailed knowledge of one 
man, the importance of the catalog in- 
creases in a proportion that comes well- 
nigh being geometric. It is quite possi- 
ble, naturally, to spend more time and 
knowledge than can, so to speak, be 
stored up, and the mistake is a weighty 
one. But in considering the future 
efficiency of the “plant’”—not by any 
means the last thing to be considered — 
the knowledge and time wasted will not 
count as much against efficiency as the 
lack of them if they be spared. This is 
not tantamount to saying: Err in the 
direction of too much and too careful 
cataloging. That wouldimpairthe pres- 
ent efficiency of the library, which is not 
the last thing to be considered, either. 
Itamounts to saying: Use your common 
sense and record for the future staff of 
the library, as well as for your own use, 
just as muchas you possibly can that will 
be useful tothem, and record it in such 
away that they canrely onit. All out- 
side aids, such as printed cards, area 
taking advantage for present efficiency 
of the work of others in the same way 
but in a broader sense, and all these 
should be used liberally and thankfully. 
Your own record can thus be left that 
much richer and fuller. Neglect of that 
record will probably fall back on your 
own head in your own day, unless that 
be phenomenally short, it will surely 
add a heavy load to the burden of the 
future. 

If I have spoken of cataloging alone, 
it is because it is the most time-absorb- 
ing, perhaps the best as an example, 
and certainly the most criticised. But 
the same reasons apply in the same way 
to all those varying and interdependent 
records that are part of the work of 
what we call a well-organized library. 
They are the manufacture, the repair, 
the keeping in condition of the ma- 
chinery. If it lacks a wheel, or if it 
gets rusted somewhere, out of condi- 
tion in any way, the library has in so 
far lost efficiency. 

But here, perhaps a little unexpect- 
edly, let us concede a point to the crit- 
ics. Unwilling as we are to allow that 
the importance of good cataloging, of 
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careful records, can be overestimated, 
yet let us admit freely that the propor- 
tionate stress laid on them has been too 
great. And here, in this very conces- 
sion, we find new strength for our de- 
fense. For the reason that the stress 
has been so great, so disproportionately 
great, if you will, is because those who 
foresaw the rapid increase of library 
work saw at the same time that if that 
work was to be well done, it must have 
machinery adapted to its ends ready 
for its use when the time of expansion 
should come. Ifthestress is stil] strong 
on this need, it is because it still should 


‘be. It never was too strong absolutely, 


only relatively. And now that the side 
of dealing with human beings is being 
increasingly accented, proportion is re- 
stored. . 

But again I repeat, what cannot be 
too often repeated, that any idea of op- 
position between the claims of library 
machinery, and those of the people for 
whom it exists, is an absurdity. The 
machinery is a basal thing. It is not 
the end of the library, and there is prob- 
ably no one alive—certainly no one 
dead—who thinks it is. But it is a 
means absolutely essential for the at- 
taining of that end. It cannot be too 
good; in only isolated instances is it 
too complicated; the time and energy 
spent in combating it had much better 
be spent in improving it. There is 
enough to do there still. Those who 
have done most in inventing or perfect- 
ing its various parts will be the first to 
welcome any simplification whatever, 
provided, and only provided that it does 
the work as well or better. Library ma- 
chinery will undoubtedly be improved, 
and as with every other sort of ma- 
chinery, the improvement will be some- 
times a simplification and sometimes a 
complication. 

Comparisons are, as I have implied 
once before, dangerous things if one is 
too literal, but taken broadly they often 
prove most illuminating. Thereseems 
to me none better fitted to illustrate the 
point under discussion than that of the 
great central electric light plant of a 
city. Into every most distant corner, 
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into private house and public square, 
into the highest tower and the deepest 
cellar, it sends the current that results in 
the dispelling of darkness. But the light 
is not produced without infinite detail 
and the accumulation of the applied wis- 
dom of many men. In where the great 
dynamos whir softly you may marvel 
over the evolution of the utilization of 
the stored energy. Many months of 
study would be too short for the fasci- 
nating tale of change afterchange, mod- 
ification after modification, sometimes 
of the most minute, sometimes of the 
most radical, always important, that 
have finally brought the machinery to 
its present effectiveness. The ma- 
chines are useless without the men who 
run them, without the directing knowl- 
edge and the directing skill. They 
would be useless, too, should the mys- 
terious force they utilize disappear from 
the universe. But without them, feeble 
indeed would be the power of that hand- 
ful of men to turn night into some faint 
imitation of day, and useless indeed 
that mighty force unless harnessed and 
controlled by man and machine. Is 
there any opposition here, forsooth? 
All three are working for the end, and 
that end is unattainable without the 
shafts and bands and pulleys and 
wheels. It is impossible to overrate 
their importance unless (if ever that 
happens) it is forgotten that the end for 
which it all exists is—the distribution 
of light. 

The secretary of the American league 
of civic federation, Mr Routzahn, said a 
few words in regard to the work they 
were doing. He spoke of the league as 
a bureau of information, and that it 
was glad at all times to help libraries 
along the lines of civic improvement by 
sending pamphlet material and printed 
matter, or telling where the necessary 
information could be obtained. The 
bureau would be ylad to provide out- 
lines of courses of study, and also fur- 
nish special program classes. By ad- 
dressing him at 5711 Kimbark av., Chi- 
cago, one could obtain more detailed 
information than he had been able to 
give. 
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At the close of the morning session 
the association went in a body to see the 
exhibits in the Press building. 

The meeting closed with a business 
session Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr Hopkins announced the election 
of the officers nominated by thecouncil, 
and the choice of Miss Roper for sec- 
retary by the president. 

Theannual report of the secretary was 
then read, followed by the report from 
the Bureau of information, which con- 
sisted of a report on the progress of the 
History and statistics of libraries in II- 
linois, soon to be published. The di- 
rector reported that it was hoped to 
have the material ready for the printer 
by June 1, so that it could appear in the 
summer asa numberof university stud- 
ies issued by the University of Illinois. 

A letter was then read by the secre- 
tary from the director of the Bureau of 
information, asking that the bureau be 
discontinued; that it had been consid- 
ered a temporary expedient, pending 
the creation of a state library commis- 
sion; that now, as an incorporated body, 
the association was in a position to do 
the work of a commission, therefore it 
seemed that the work of the Bureau 
should be transferred to the secretary 
of the association. 

The recommendation was adopted 
after some discussion. 

C. B. Roden, chairman of the com- 
mittee on by-laws, then read the follow- 
ing by-laws, as adopted by the council 
Monday morning: 

By-laws 
* ARTICLE I. OFFICERS. 


Section 1. Theterm of office of all officers of 
this association shall commence at the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting at which they are 
elected. 

Sec. 2. The duties of all officers shall be 
such as are ordinarily implied by their respec- 
tive titles, except as modified by these by-laws. 

Sec. 3. The secretary and the treasurer 
shall render annual reports to the association 
at its annual meeting, and these reports shall 
be filed and preserved with the records of the 
association. 

Sec. 4. The secretary shall preserve a com- 
plete file of records of the proceedings of all 
meetings of the association, the council, and the 
executive board, and shall transmit the annual 
report to the secretary of state of the state of 


























Illinois, in accordance with the provisions of 
the statutes of the state. 
ARTICLE II. DUES. 

Section 1. Dues for the current fiscal year 
shall accompany all applications for member- 
ship in the association. 

Sec. 2. Annual dues shall be payable on the 
first day of January of each year. 

Sec. 3. The treasurer shall mail notice of 
such dues to each member within one week 
after the first day of January, and a second 
notice to all members who have failed to pay 
the same at a date not later than two weeks be- 
fore the day of the opening of the annual meet- 
ing of the current year. 

Sec. 4. Noperson shall be permitted totake 
an active part in the meetings of this associa- 
tion in any year for which he has failed to pay 
the dues by the day of the opening of such 
meetings. Nor shall such person be eligible 
to office in the association, or to membership 
in the council. 

Sec. 5. Failure to pay dues for any year by 
the first day of January of the tollowing year 
shall constitute forfeiture of membership 

Sec. 6. Persons who have forfeited their 
membership through nonpayment of dues may 
be reinstated upon payment of dues for the 
current year. 

ARTICLE II. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The order of business at the annual meeting 
shall be as follows: 

1 Call to order. 

.2 Address of president. 

3 Reports of secretary and treasurer. 

4 Miscellaneous business. 

5 Election of officers. 

6 Resolutions. 

7 Adjournment. 

ARTICLE IV. ORGAN. 

The secretary shall transmit reports of all 
meetings of this association to PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES, which is hereby designated as the official 
organ of the association. It shall be the duty 
of the secretary to preserve, as part of the 
records of the association, one copy of each 
number of PuBLic LIBRARIES in which such 
reports appear. j 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance on hand of $31.11 after the ex- 
penses for the current meeting had 
been defrayed. 

Cordial invitations were extended to 
the association to hold its next meeting 
in Decatur, East St Louis, and Bloom- 
ington, forwhich Mr Hopkinsexpressed 
the appreciation of the association and 
said the matter would be left in the 
hands of the incoming executive board. 

In referring to the work of a library 
commission, Mr Hopkins said he felt 
more firmly convinced than ever that 
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Illinois was working along the right 
lines; that plans were under way which, 
if matured, would place Illinois in the 
first rank. He was much gratified over 
the success of the Chicago meeting, 
and expressed his appreciation of the 
assistance given on all sides. In clos- 
ing, Mr Hopkins spoke in high praise 
of what is known as Carnegieism and 
the difficulty of spending wisely and 
well such an enormous income as Mr 
Carnegie is doing. 

Mr Hostetter, of the Farmers’ insti- 
tute, said he did not consider Mr Car- 
negie’s gifts as charity, as they were 
given to those who were willing to help 
themselves; that the aim had been to 
distribute books to the people of cor- 
porated towns and villages. Mr Hos- 
tetter then asked the association to con- 
sider some means by which the people 
of the rural communities might profit 
from these central libraries. He called 
attention to the influence they would 
havein the rural districts,and suggested 
the establishment of a law for taxing the 
people in the country, that they might 
have some of the benefits to be derived 
from the town libraries. 


Resolutions 


The committee cn resolutions pre- 
sented the following, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

On the eve of adjournment of the 
eighth annual meeting, the Illinois li- 
brary association desires to express its 
great gratitude and sincere appreciation 
to the many friends who have liberally 
given of their time and their talents to 
make this meeting successful and profit- 
able. Weare indebted to them more 
deeply than we can say; but, as a slight 
token of our sense of obligation, we de- 
sire hereby to record their names and 
to express in some measure our thanks. 

To Dr William R. Harper, president 
of the University of Chicago, for the 
cordial invitation to hold our meetings 
at the university, with accommodations 
and amid surroundings which contrib- 
uted so much to their success. 

To Dr E. D. Burton, chairman of the 
local committee, and to those associated 
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with him, for their untiring and devoted 
labors in our behalf. 

To Irene Warren, president of the 
Chicago Library club, and to the ex- 
ecutive committee of that club, for their 
efforts and freely expended energies in 
preparation for this meeting. 

To Mary W. Plummer, Isabel Ely 
Lord, and Ellen G Smith; to Dr Sid- 
ney Lee, C. H. Hastings, Wm. A. Otis, 
and W. F. Zimmermann, friends from 
far and near who contributed valuable 
and interesting addresses for our profit 
and entertainment. 

To Mrs Zella Allen Dixson, chairman 
of the.committee on exhihits, and to C. 
R. Torrey, as well as to the chairmen of 
the several subcommittees, and to the 
chairmen of the several technical ses- 
sions. 

Finally, this meeting cannot adjourn 
without signifying its heartfelt grati- 
tude to Pres. Anderson H. Hopkins, and 
to Eleanor Roper, secretary, on whom 
the heavy burdens of the management 
of the business of this association, the 
preparation of the program, and the ar- 
rangement of innumerable details con- 
nected with this meeting have fallen, 
and who have acquitted themselves so 
nobly of their task. To them we are 
primarilyindebted for the distinguished 
success of this meeting, and for the 
prosperity of the association, and to 
them we render our warmest thanks. 

Mr Hopkins then escorted the incom- 
ing president, Miss Sharp, to the chair. 
She expressed her sense of apprecia- 
tion in being elected to the position, and 
the meeting then adjourned sine die. 

A meeting of the council followed. 
Mr Roden’s election to the vice-presi- 
dency caused a wacancy in the council, 
which was filled by the unanimous elec- 
tion of Anna E Felt. 

In discussing the work for the com- 
ing year Mr Roden suggested that the 
care and distribution of the state docu- 
ments was a good subject for considera- 
tion, which resulted in appointing Mr 
Roden a committee of one to gather in- 
formation as to what needed to be done 
and to report to the executive board. 





Exhibits 


Room 1 of the Press building was de- 
voted to the collection of exhibits, 
which had been selected with great 
care by the various chairmen. Mr 
Josephson, of the John Crerar library, 
spent much time and thought on the 
printing exhibit, which was divided into 
two groups, one commercial and the 
other historical. The former consisted 
of samples sent from some of the lead- 
ing printing houses in Chicago; the 
latter consisted exclusively of facsimiles 
of documents and books relating to 
Johann Gutenberg as the inventor of 
printing, and were accompanied by a 
short, printed description. The de- 
scription and exhibition together at- 
tempted to show the results of the latest 
investigations into the history of the 
invention of printing. 

Miss McIlvaine, of the Newberry li- 
brary, had a most excellent collection 
of bookbindings, both commercial and 
artistic. Miss Starr, of Hull House, had 
samples of her work on exhibition, and 
the University of Chicago press made a 
display of the tools used in bookbind- 
ing, and exhibited books in the various 
stages of binding. 

Miss Moore, of Scoville institute, 
had charge of the picture bulletin ex- 
hibit. Bulletins from Pratt institute, 
from the Illinois State library school, 
Scoville institute, and Evanston Public 
library, were hung on the walls. 

A number of architects kindly loaned 
sketches, floors, plans, and elevations of 
library buildings, which were on exhibi- 
tion and added much to the interest of 
the meetings The following sent in 
material: Shipley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
W. A. Otis, S. S. Beman, W. A. Zimmer- 
mann, Chicago; H. A. Foeller, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Mauran, Russell & Garden, 
St Louis. The model in plaster of the 
beautiful T. B. Blackstone Memorial li- 
brary building in Chicago was on exhi- 
bition through the kindness of the ar- 
chitect of the building, S. S. Beman, 
Chicago, and elicited much praise. 

In addition to the general exhibits in 
room 1, Mrs Dixson had an exhibition 
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of her students’ work in the librarian’s 
office. 

Among the visitors from outside the 
state were Dr Sidney Lee, England; H. 
E. Davidson, Massachusetts; Mary W. 
Plummer, New York; Isabel E. Lord, 
Pennsylvania; Cornelia Marvin, Wis- 
consin; J. I. Wyer, Nebraska; C. H. 
Hastings, District of Columbia; Mir- 
iam Carey, Iowa, and Tryphena Mitch- 
ell, Wisconsin. 

The use of room 13 of Lexington 
hall was given to members of the asso- 
ciation during the entire session as 
headquarters. Every convenience was 
placed at their disposal and much ap- 
preciation of the comfort enjoyed there 
was expressed. 


Illinois Library school dinner 


On Tuesday 40 members of the IIli- 
nois library school associaticn lunched 
together, having as their guests Katha- 
rine L. Sharp, director of the school, 
and Isabel Ely Lord, librarian of Bryn 
Mawr college. That Mary W. Plummer 
was not also among the number was a 
great disappointment. Almost every 
class since the toundation of the school 
in 1893 was represented. Charlotte 
Foye, president of the association, sat 
at the head of the table. 

Miss Ahern made a most excellent 
toastmistress, introducing each speaker 
with a few happy remarks. 

Miss Sharp expressed her pleasure at 
seeing so many of her girls once more, 
and in a few words told of her future 
plans for the school and of its ad- 
vanced standing, requiring three years 
of college work instead of two betore 
admission into the school could be 
obtained. 

Miss Lord said she thought that the 
one thing necessary in the trained li- 
brarian of today wasa sense of humor. 
Inthe East particularly, where the feel- 
ing was very strong among a certain 
class of people that anyone could be a 
librarian, much bitter feeling would be 
saved if the trained worker passed off 
as a joke any sneers and contemptuous 
remarks about library schools and li- 
brary training. 


Cornelia Marvin said she was so glad 
she had taken her training when she 
did, for the advanced requirement of 
the school, and the constantly growing 
demands of trustees, would have barred 
her altogether. To illustrate why she 
was so pessimistic, she mentioned a 
few of the qualifications that the trus- 
tees of Wisconsin demanded in their 
librarians: Can she manage politicians? 
Can she meet the public well, and can 
she speak at mass meeting? Is she 
able to sing and play on the piano and 
can she answer the children? and so on. 
Miss Jackson, of the senior class, said 
that at present they were behind the 
scenes learning their lines; that once 
a week they were permitted to look out 
upon the stage to see what was occur- 
ring there; that much that they saw 
and heard excited their wonder and 
admiration, and that they anxiously 
looked forward to the time when they 
should take their places among the ac- 
tors. Then they fully intended to make 
those already in the arena respect and 
admire them. 

At the close all joined in a stanza of 
“Illinois” and adjourned to the meeting 
of the association. 


State Library Notes 


Connecticut—The catalog of the birth, 
marriages, and deaths throughout the 
state, arranged by towns and compiled 
by the state board of health, will in the 
future be accessible to the state library. 


It has just been discovered that the 
law relative to the Public library com- 
mission of Indiana, which was passed 
Ly the last legislature of that state, is 
unconstitutional in that section which 
provides for the separation of the com- 
mission from the state library, and gives 
the commission power to select its sec- 
retary. 

The governor of Indiana has just ap- 
pointed W. W. Parsons of Terre Haute 
as a member of the Public library com- 
mission, to succeed J. R. Voris of Bed- 
ford. Mr Parsons is the president of 
the State normal school and an ex-of- 
ficio member of the State library board. 
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THE recent meeting of the IIlinois li- 
brary association was the most success- 
ful yet held, and in point of comparison 
the papers read as a whole were as 
good as those usually presented at the 
national meeting. Nothing better or 
finer has ever been written on the sub- 
ject of library training than the paper 
presented by Miss Plummer. Lofty 
ideals that are attainable and practi- 
cal were set out, and are full worthy to 
be taken by those already in the work, 
as well as by the student just begin- 
ning the library career. It was sucha 
presentation as, not to speak didacti- 
cally, should be read by every one inter- 
ested in forwarding library work frcm 
any point of view. Illinois is surely, if 
slowly, coming to the front rank in li- 
brary affairs if the seventh meeting was 
an indication. 

In a recent number of Zhe bookseller, 
an editorial on What libraries are buy- 
ing would seem to complain because 
public libraries are not buying the new 
books, and that the percentage of re- 
cent books on library lists is remark- 
ably small. The article states: This 
shows a peculiar conservatism that ap- 
pears almost like a censorship. Can it 
be that librarians in general are afraid 
to add books that have not been in- 
dorsed by the verdict of general read- 
ers. A further instance is given of a 
certain library bemoaning its inability 
to get certain juvenile books, and atten- 
tion is called to the fact that reviewers’ 
desks are piled high with new books, 
and the article ends with the question, 
Is it possible that these people are 
hypercritical, or are they not posted? 

Well it would be for all concerned if 
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the facts in all these instances might be 
really found existing in every library. 
There is wisdom in the course pursued 
in buying new books slowly, and the 
old standards are still good food for all 
readers, but especially for the young 
people. If the booksellers are begin- 
ning to feel the effects of such selection, 
so much the better for the condition of 
affairs; a greater effort will be made to 
meet these wants. Inability to get good, 
inexpensive copies of old favorites 
leads sometimes to the choice of other 
things less desirable. It is an unex- 
plainable thing why new editions of old 
favorites are usually issued in form too 
expensive for the average library. Buy- 
ing old books rather than new ones by 
public libraries is to be commended, 
and more libraries are urged to engage 
in it rather than fewer. 


THE death of Hannah P. James comes 
as a blow to the women librarians, who 
have long looked on her as one ably 
fitted to represent them in the eyes of 
the public. Though of a quiet de- 
meanor, she has long stood as one of 
the pillars of strength in the profession, 
and as occasions demanded that the 
woman in the work be considered, she 
was invariably chosen to stand forth as 
typifying all that is strong and good in 
professional work and womanly in char- 
acter. 

Her host of friends is innumerable. 
(One unconsciously says zs, for it is 
hard to realize that her kindly face will 
not be seen among us again.) No one 
ever Came in contact with her who was 
not immediately drawn toward her in 
loving regard, and she was always taken 
account of in any assembly. Strong in 
purpose, wise in judgment, kind in im- 
pulse, high in principle, Hannah P. 
James was a great character, and one 
that will be sadly missed in our work. 

In a sketch of Officers of the A. L. A., 
the Lzbrary journal, in October, 1896, gave 
the following estimate of Miss James, 
which expresses the esteem in which 
she was held then, and which never 
lessened to the last: 
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Miss  pogeok A. L. A. record is a long one, 
and full to overflowing. She was librarian of 
the Newton ( Mass.) Free library when, in 1879, 
she brought to the A. L. A. a sincerity of pur- 
ose and a capacity for earnest work that have 
Seine abundant fruit for 17 years. In 1882 she 
was elected a councilor, and her service and 
influence in the official work of the A. L. A. 
have always been unflagging. It is the educa- 
tional and ethical mission of the library that 
she has chiefly emphasized in word and deed, 
and she has been one of the foremost workers 
for a closer relation between the library and 
the school. Her A. L.A. reports on Reading 
for the young are among the most useful con- 
tributions to the subject, and her practical hints 
and suggestions on Libraries in relation to 
schools, in the papers of the World’s Library 
congress, are especially valuable. Miss James 
was appointed librarian of the Osterhout Free 
library in 1887, and her work there has beena 
strong influence for good in the community, 
not only in the direct field of the library, but in 
educational circles generally. In technical li- 
brary matters her experience and practical 
common sense have often been at the service 
of the profession. The finding-list of the Os- 
terhout library is an accepted working model 
in many libraries, and many useful suggestions 
on details of selection, shelving, and classifica- 
tion have come to the library world via Wilkes- 
barre. .. . Her election to the office of vice- 
president is a fitting acknowledgment of the 
debt that the association owes to one of its 
most devoted workers. 
Miss James was again elected to the 
A. L. A. council in 1898, and her term 


would have expired this year. 


Tue floor plans of the Pomona (Cal.) 
library, shown in the February number 
of Pusiic LIBRARIES, according toa re- 
cent communication from an interested 
person in that city, were drawn by C. E. 
Wolfe, a local architect. The follow- 
ing resolutions regarding library plans 
were adopted by the library board of 
Pomona. 

Whereas, after examination, the board has ex- 
pressed its preference for the elevation plans 
submitted by Burnham & Bleisner of Los An- 
geles, and for the floor plans submitted by C. E. 
Wolfe of this city, with certain modifications 
suggested by the board; and 

Whereas, Burnham & Bleisner, having con- 
ferred with Mr Wolfe, have obtained the right 
to use any and all of his plans; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the board 
adopt the plans submitted by Burnham & 
Bleisner as modified. 


As a good many librarians are mak- 
ing inquiries respecting the advantages 
of the Tabard Inn library service, it 


may be of interest to note that since 
Mr Ballard, librarian of the Berkshire © 
Athenzum, Pittsfield, started the ex- 
periment, a number of Massachusetts 
libraries have followed suit. New Bed- 
ford made arrangements with this com- 
pany in September, 1902, commencing 


with a service of 250 books of current 


interest, mainly fiction, and Medford 
Public library has recently established 
a similar service. The experiment so 
far is reported to be very popular, and 
saves the library from the purchase of 
books of more or less ephemeral inter- 
est, which people, however, desire to 
read when new and in the public eye. 
The economy effected by this method 
is the more satisfactory in view of the 
present “net price” difficulty. 





A.L. A. Publishing Board 
Annotated catalog cards for books on English 
and American history 

The Publishing board proposes to ex- 
tend the annotated catalog cards hith- 
erto published, relating to books on 
English history, by including additional 
titles relating to American history, in 
continuance of Larned’s Literature of 
American history, and its supplement. 
About 100 titles will be issued for books 
of 1902, one-third being books on Eng- 
lish history and two-thirds on Ameri- 
can history. 

It will be noticed that the titles on 
English history will be only half as 
many as in previous years, and it is in- 
tended to confine the selection to books 
which will more generally be bought by 
all libraries. Criticism has been made 
on the cards issued heretofore, that too 
many books have been included which 
are likely to be only in the larger libra- 
ries. The board hopes in this way to 
make the cards more useful. Subscrip- 
tions are solicited. 

The price will remain the same as for 
the 60 titles previously issued each year 
for English history—namely, $2. For 
each title two cards will be sent, and a 
thin slip, which is intended for insertion 
in the book itself. 

A. L. A. PusLisHinG Boarp, 
10% Beacon St., Boston. 
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An Argument for the Black List 


MARCH 16, 1903. 
PuBLic LIBRARIES. 

Dear Sirs: It seems to me that you 
take a mistaken position, on page 103 
of your March number, with reference 
to the responsibility of the publisher of 
a magazine to furnish title-page and in- 
dex. Every subscriber to a magazine 
is legally entitled to receive both title- 
page and index, without making special 
request for them, as they are included 
in his subscription, and the publisher 
should no more fail to send them to 
such subscriber, without request, than 
he should fail to send any one of the 
numbers of the magazine without such 
request. You advertise that subscrip- 
tion to your magazine costs $I a year, 
and that 10 numbers constitute a vol- 
ume. In that volume the title-page 
and index form a part, and each sub- 
scriber has paid for them with his sub- 
scription. Yours sincerely 

BERNARD C. STEINER. 


As to that “Black List” 


As the chairman of the A. L. A. 
committee which is endeavoring to do 
something to reform the evil practices 
of periodical publishers in the matter 
of title-pages and indexes, I confess to 
having been taken aback by the edito- 
rial utterance on the subject in PusLic 
LIBRARIES for March. 

Still, I can see that the term “black 
list” is, perhaps, too opprobrious to be 
applied to a list of offenders which shall 
include Pusiic LisRARIEs (and the Z7- 
brary journal, too), the offense in these 
cases being the very mild and very com- 
mon one, of:issuing the title-page and 
index in a separate section, loose, with 
the completing number of a volume, in- 
stead of attached to it, as our committee 
recommends. 

But granting that such a term is 
hardly applicable, the fact remains, 
which the committee have sought to 
emphasize, that the only quite satis- 
factory arrangement is to have this title 
and index section attached to the num- 
ber, so that when one buys all the num- 
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bers of a volume he secures the whole 
thing The loose section will, in more 
than half the cases of such a purchase, 
have been lost. And your editorial 
comment makes too little of the im- 
portance of having every copy of a 
completing number supplied with the 
index and title. As our report on this 
subject showed, what is of the greatest 
importance both directly to purchasers 
and indirectly to the publishers, is that 
back numbers as bought and sold in 
the market shall make up complete vol- 
umes. For a year or two after publi- 
cation title-pages and indexes can be 
obtained of the publishers, but later it 
becomes impossible, and the back num- 
bers lose about one-half their value for 
lack of these essential portions. 
W. I. FLETCHER. 





Atlantic City Meeting 
The Pennsylvania Library club and the New 
Jersey Library association, March 27-28, 
1903 

The annual meeting at Atlantic City 
was even more than ordinarily success- 
ful. In point of attendance it will rank 
with the best of its predecessors. Not 
only was there a representative gather- 
ing of the librarians of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, but New York, Delaware, 
and the District of Columbia figured 
largely in the attendance register. The 
A. L. A. committee on cataloging rules 
held its sessions before and during the 
meeting, and the students from the 
Pratt institute and Drexel institute li- 
brary schools were present in force. 
As is coming more frequently to be the 
case, persons not strictly librarians, but 
allied by their interest to the work of 
the profession, were also in attendance. 
The new librarian of the Boston Public 
library, Horace Wadlin, was present and 
contributed to the discussions. 

Adam Strohm, of Trenton, N. J., pre- 
sided at the first session, which was un- 
avoidably held under somewhat un- 
favorable conditions. In his address of 
welcome F. P. Stoy, mayor of Atlantic 
City, spoke with great satisfaction of 
the gift of Mr Carnegie to the munici- 
pality, and expressed the hope that the 
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next meeting might see the city in pos- 
session of its new building. The open- 
ing address of the convention was by 
Prof. George McLean Harper, head of 
the department of English in Princeton 
university. Taking his text from the 
Taming of the Shrew—Profit in what 
you read—Prof. Harper most elo- 
quently pleaded for serious thought in 
the choice of reading, and for the defi- 
nite elimination of the trivial and the 
purely ephemeral books from the libra- 
rians’ personal reading. Healso vigor- 
ously attacked the system which puts 
the best brains and talent of the library 
entirely away from the reach of the 
public, and employs the “‘cheapest”’ as- 
sistants at the point of contact between 
the libraryanditsusers. Prof. Harper’s 
paper was received with great favor, and, 
while discussion was hardly possible at 
the moment, the sessions of the next 
day showed that his words had fallen 
on good soil. 

Saturday morning’s session was under 
the presidency of Dr I. Minis Hays of 
Philadelphia, head of the Pennsylvania 
Library club. The topic which was to 
prevail throughout the entire meeting, 
i. e. the encouragement of serious 
reading, was introduced by Alice B. 
Kroeger, of the Drexel institute, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Kroeger’s paper set the 
keynote for the whole meeting. She 
sketched rapidly, but effectively, the 
multiform phases of ‘‘adult education,” 
and propounded the inquiry, How can 
the library aid and abet in this move- 
ment? She was followed by John Nolen, 
secretary of the University extension 
society, who showed the magnitude and 
variety of the various university exten- 
sion movements, and urged the cordial 
codperation of the public libraries in 
them. Mrs Thurlow, of Pottsville, Pa., 
spoke most entertainingly and thought- 
fully of the work of women’s clubs and 
the relations of the libraries to that 
work. The paper was marked by an 
absence of any attempt to magnify un- 
duly the possibilities of this particular 
form of modern educational work, and 
at the same time showed a hearty ap- 
preciation of the really serious study 
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being done by the clubs, and the part 
of the libraries therein. A. E. Bost- 
wick, of the New York Public library, 
read a paper describing the system of 
Free lectures which obtains in New 
York, and telling of the work of the 
Circulating department of the New York 
Public library. He also described the 
new system of school libraries now be- 
ing inaugurated by the New York board 
of education. 

The last session was ‘held Saturday 
evening. George F. Bowerman, of the 
Wilmington (Del.) institute Free li- 
brary, presided, while the program was 
furnished by members of the New 
Jersey association. Beatrice Winser of 
Newark spoke of various plans and 
means whereby public libraries are aid- 
ing people to secure systematic reading 
and information. Among other mat- 
ters she mentioned a new plan, not yet 
elaborated, for securing expert direc- 
tion from the various colleges on behalf 
of those desiring to do systematic study 
in public libraries. We shall probably 
hear more of this scheme later. Prof. 
V. Lansing Collins, of Princeton uni- 
versity, told of the various means by 
which university libraries endeavor to 
assist their readers, making the point 
that so much of the students’ work was 
specific reading for definite courses that 
the university libraries had a peculiar 
duty to encourage broader reading for 
“culture” purposes. The’ last of the 
formal papers was by Wm. Warner 
Bishop, also of Princeton, on the Prov- 
ince of bibliography in the encourage- 
ment of serious reading. 

There was a vigorous discussion at the 
close of the session, in which, among 
others, were heard Messrs. Thomson, 
Elmendorf, Cutter, Dana, Hopkins, and 
Wadlin. 

Most of those in attendance remained 
at Atlantic City until Monday morning. 
The opportunity thus presented by the 
Sunday of meeting personal friends is 
by no means the least pleasant feature 
of these bi-state meetings. 
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The Ontario Library Association 


The third annual meeting of the On- 
tario library association was held in the 
Canadian institute, Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, April 13-14, and proved a 
very successful meeting. The attend- 
ance was representative of all sections 
of the Province, the papers and ad- 
dresses were of a high order, and the in- 
terest manifested throughout the meet- 
ings was exceedingly encouraging. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were satisfactory, the secre- 
tary referring to the organization ofa 
library, association in British Columbia, 
thrdugh the efforts of the Provincial li- 
\brarian, E.O.Schofield. The report of 
the committee on Best books of 1902 
stated that the list had been prepared 
and was now in the printer’s hands, and 
that the government hadagreed to print 
and distribute the list to all the libraries 
in the province 

Dr Bain presented the report of the 
committee on an Ontario library com- 
mission. The committee had prepared 
a memorial to the government, setting 
forth the unsatisfactoriness of the pres- 
ent administration of libraries, and 
strongly urging the creation of a per- 
manent library commission, and had 
waited on the minister of education in 
connection therewith. The minister 
conceded that improvement was neces- 
sary, but declined to appoint a commis- 
sion. The discussion on this report 
showed that the association was very 
decided in its opinion that a library 
commission for Ontario was imperative, 
and the committee was reappointed, 
with instructions to ‘take every step in 
its power to secure this result 

Mr Burpee’s paper on, Can the small 
library use any of the modern library 
methods? was an optimistic treatment 
of the question, was highly appreciated, 
and was followed by a general discus- 
sion. ° 

Mr Burpee summarizes the results of 
recent experience, and maintains that, 
within their restricted area, the public 
libraries of small towns and villages can 
as successfully apply the principles and 


practice of modern library methods as 
the libraries of great cities. The im- 
portance of these small rural libraries 
is just beginning to be appreciated by 
library associations, and the matter is 
one which should be of peculiarinterest 
in this province, as an overwhelming 
proportion of our public libraries are of 
the small town or village class. 

In his paper on, The duty of trustees, 
H.G. Kelly, a leading lawyer of To- 
ronto, and a trustee of the Toronto Pub- 
lic library, urged that the trustee ac- 
quire a due sense of his responsibility. 
By statute he is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the library; he may sum- 
mon to his aid expert librarians and 
assistants, but if anything goes wrong, 
he, and he alone, is largely responsible 
to the people. While the selection of 
books in the larger libraries is left 
largely to the librarian, the trustee 
should, however, exercise an intelligent 
supervision inthe matter. Appointing 
bodies should exercise great care in se- 
lecting as library trustees men of stand- 
ing in the community. The value of 
this is especially apparent when the 
needs of the library in respect to build- 
ings or site are to be presented to the 
public 

The secretary reported that six coun- 
try councils are making annual grants 
to the public libraries in their counties, 
the grants ranging from $15 to $50, the 
countries of Essex and Victoria grant- 
ing $5q yearly to each library. 

In his presidential address, H. H. 
Langton discussed the burning ques- 
tion of What a permanent library com- 
mission can do to aid libraries. Mr 
Langton traced the growth and effect 
of library commissions in the United 
States, and showed how desirable a 
similar movement was to the library 
situation in Canada He outlined an 
effective plan for their establishment, 
and pointed out the valuable work that 
could be accomplished by them, and 
urged an awakening to the importance 
of the idea on the part of all library peo- 

le. 
. The wit and wisdom of Herodotus 
was the subject of a delightful paper 
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by Principal Hutton of University col- 
lege, who claimed for Herodotus a high 
place among the librarians of the world. 

The Tuesday morning’s session was 
opened by a paper on Library building, 
from Gordon J. Smith, Paris, a paper 
written out of Mr Smith’s experience as 
a trustee of the Paris Public library. 

His paper was written with particular 
reference to libraries which are erecting 
$10,000 buildings. 

He advised against asking architects 
to compete, and considered that better 
results could be obtained by employing 
an architect to draw plans to suit the 
views of the board, which should be 
guided largely by the advice of the 
architect. The building should not be 
more than one story, using part of the 
basement, which ought to be well lighted, 
as a small public hall for holding meet- 
ings for literary or scientific purposes. 
‘The general design of the building 
should be artistic, with enough distinc- 
tion to set it apart from the general run 
of buildings one encounters in a small 
town. All the accommodation for the 
public in the way of reading-rooms, etc., 
should be on the main floor, within the 
range of vision of the librarian. He 
advocated accepting grants from Mr 
Carnegie, though opposed to calling the 
building Carnegie library, as it is con- 
trary to the Public libraries’ act. 

In the discussion various points of 
interest in connection with small library 
buildings were considered, especially 
open access, fireproof vaults, children’s 
rooms, separate reading-rooms for la- 
dies. Chatham, Brantford, and Lindsay, 
are providing for children’s rooms in 
their new buildings, but several library 
boards are either opposed to the idea 
or indifferent. A good suggestion was 
made, viz., that representatives of li- 
brary boards bring blue prints of their 
plans to next year’s meeting. 

E. A. Hardy, Lindsay, discussed the 
idea of county library institutes in a brief 
paper. — 

Mr Hardy spoke of the value of the 
County teachers’ associations, andurged 
that similar County library institutes be 
held, especially in counties that con- 


tain quite a number of libraries, as 
Lambton, Middlesex, Oxford, Welling- 
ton, York, Victoria, and others. He 
outlined a typical program and sug- 
gested a one-day library conference at 
some central town in the counties. 
Special emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of getting library trustees into 
touch with library spirit and progress, 
since on the trustees of small libraries 
practically rests the whole management 
of the library. The paper closed with 
recommending that a committee of the 
Ontario library association be appointed 
to push this matter during the coming 
year. 

First steps in library training were 
admirably discussed by Walter James 
Brown, B. S. A., LL. B., principal of 
the Canadian correspondence college, 
Toronto. 

He contrasted the old libraries, which 
have been described as ‘“book-jails,” 
and the modern libraries, which are edu- 
cational factors of increasing impor- 
tance. He emphasized the necessity of 
having thoroughly trained librarians, 
and suggested the opportunities this 
profession offered to capable men and 
women. 

He stated that the Canadian Cor- 
respondence college is_ establishing 
courses of training in library science for 
Canada. All candidates who are col- 
lege graduates, or who have Junior ma- 
triculation, or its equivalent, may enter 
upon this course without further exam- 
ination. All other candidates must give 
evidence of a good, general education, 
including a knowledge of books, and 
pass the prescribed examination in—1) 
History; 2) English and elementary 
French, German, and Latin. The stu- 
dent will be required to make a special 
study of English literature, including 
the chief English and American authors 
and their works since the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The course will in- 
clude technical instruction in catalog- 
ing and classification of books. Such 
practical subjects as shelf-listing, shelf- 
arrangement, stock-taking, selection of 
books, binding and repairing, will be 
studied in detail. Students will be 
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trained to handle reference books with 
facility, and show their ability to ob- 
tain information on any subject quickly. 

The higher work will be emphasized 
throughout the course, and students will 
be trained not only in the technical de- 
tails of library science, but educated in 
the appreciation of the responsibilities 
and opportunities of their calling. 

Ina few years there will be nearly 800 
libraries in Canada, almost all of which 
will require trained assistants. As the 
demand increases the Canadian corre- 
spondence college hopes to meet it 
with an adequate supply of capable and 
broadly educated men and women, thor- 
oughly trained in library science work. 

The following officersand committees 


_ were chosen for next year: President, 


H.H. Langton, University of Toronto, 
Toronto; Ist vice-president, R. J. Black- 
well, Public library, London; 2d vice- 
president, W. Tytler, Public library, 
Guelph; secretary, E. A. Hardy, Public 
library, Lindsay; treasurer, A. B. Mac- 
allum, The Canadian institute, Toronto. 
Councilors: James Bain, Public library, 
Toronto; Janet Carnochan, Public li- 
brary, Niagara; Carrie A. Rowe, Public 
library, Brockville; W. J. Robertson, 
Public library, St Catharines; Gordon 
J. Smith, Public library, Paris. Com- 
mittees: on Best books of 1903, James 
Bain, W. George Eakins; on Codpera- 
tion in picture collections, H.H Lang- 
ton, E. A. Hardy; on County library 
institutes, W. Tytler, E. A. Hardy, W. J. 
Robertson, Miss Carnochan, Miss Rowe; 
on Ontario library commission, H. H. 
Langton, James Bain, A. B. Macallum. 

It was decided to issue Mr Langton’s 
presidential address in pamphlet form 
and send to all libraries and members 
of the legislature, and to the leading 
newspapers. 

The Niagara Falls meeting of the A 
L. A. was announced, and a large at- 
tendance urged from Ontario. 


For Sale.—24 volumes Harper's weekly, 
1859-1882 inclusive; complete and well 
bound, in fairly good condition. 

Address, A. S. Brownell, 358 Dear- 
born st., Chicago. 


Chicago Library Club 


Chicago—The regular meeting of the 
club was held on the evening of April 
g in room 434, Fine Arts building. Mr 
Barr and Miss Smith were elected to 
membership in the club. Miss Roper 
gave a report of the plans for the meet- 
ing of the state association. 

Miss Ostertag was unable to be pres- 
ent, but the club was most fortunate, in 
that Oscar L. Triggs, of the University 
of Chicago, kindly undertook to speak 
upon the subject of the evening— Mural 
decorations in public buildings. After 
deploring the dearth of really good dec- 
oration in this country Mr Triggs spoke 
on the difference of mission of the mod- 
ern mural decoration from that of the 
medizval era: Formerly, when books 
were few, the picture needed to tell— 
not merely illustrate—the story; now- 
adays the mural decoration must do 
either conventional decorative work, 
which is rather trivial, or else do illus- 
trative work, that is, “be taken from the 
book.” The making all decorative work 
an integral, organic part of the build- 
ing, as so well carried out at the Buffalo 
exposition, and directness and simplic- 
ity of design, as, for instance, the work 
of Puvis de Chevannes in the Boston 
Public library, were given as two of the 
basic principles of good decorative 
work. So far, what little decorative 
work we can boast has been done by 
artists at the instance of artists; what 
we need is to create a public opinion 
which will demand proper decoration 
as an integral part of a good building. 
It is time that the demand come from 
the people themselves. 

Joseph Twyman, in discussing the re- 
marks that had been made, objected to 


the opinion that conventional decora- 


tive work was in any way trivial, since 
the proper harmonious combinatjon of 
color was a vital part in a building’s 
perfection. Too much figure work was 
deprecated and a general distinction 
made in the uses to which conventional 
decoration and figures should be put. 

After a most interesting discussion 
the meeting adjourned. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Dr G. E. Wire, librarian of the Wor- 
cester county Law library, and Emma 
A. Clark, were married April 16 at Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

William Curtis of New York city has 
deeded land and buildings, and given a 
check for $15,000 to be used for a pub- 
lic library building. 

The Boston Public library has just 
received the only copy extant of the 
first edition printed in America of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s progress. 

The Boston Public library has just 
come into its bequest of $107,000 from 
the late Robert C. Billings. The larger 
part of the income will be used for the 
purchase of books. 

Mrs Flora H. Leighton has resigned 
her position of librarian’s secretary in 
the Springfield (Mass.) City library to 
accept the appointment of assistant li- 
brarian in the Millicent library, Fair- 
haven, Mass. Anna S. Danforth has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


The trustees of the Belmont Public 
library, Belmont, Mass., have just issued 
an attractive illustrated souvenir of the 
ilbrary. It contains the floor plan and 
halftones of the interior and exterior of 
the building, made from photographs 
taken by W. Lyman Underwood. The 
addresses at the opening ceremonies on 
June 17, 1903, are printed in full, and 
make excellent reading. J. H. Ben- 
ton’s remarks on the use of the library 
by the children of the community are 
especially interesting. Ada Thurston is 
the librarian. 


The report of the Somerville (Mass.) 
Public library gives the circulation as 
277,106v. since January, 1922. 
books intended for circulation have been 
freeofaccess tothe public. It hasbeen 
received with such favor that it has in- 
creased the usefulness of the library two- 
fold. The library still continues its 
house delivery of books. Ifthe boy who 
engages in this work is energetic, and 
possessed of some address, he finds the 
work remunerative. The boys who 


All the’ 


Public Libraries 


have sections at some distance from the 
library hold their customers perma- 
nently. It is difficult, however, to hold 
customers who live within easy reach of 
thelibrary. During the year there have 
been delivered by boy carriers books to 
the number of 7990. 
’ Central Atlantic 


J. V. Brown will give Williamsport, 
Pa., a $150,000 public library as a me- 
morial. 

Wm. H. Ames has been elected li- 
brarian of the J. Herman Bosler Me- 
morial library, Carlisle, Pa. 

Hannah P. James of the Osterhout li- 
brary, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died at her 
home, April 23, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Andrew Carnegie has given an ad- 
ditional $1,550,000 to Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg, for the purpose of enlarging 
and extending the library in that city. 

Mrs George Hopkins of Brooklyn, 
widow of the late editor of the Sctentific 
American,has presented Swan library of 
Albion, N. Y., her husband’s library of 
scientific works. 

The program of the Library institutes 
to be held in New York state has, for 
its general theme, Making the most of 
asmall library. It deals with Books, 
under the headings, choosing, buying, 
learning, and arranging; with Readers, 
under book lists, personal assistance, 
miscellaneous material, and helping 
special classes of readers. In addition 
there is an hour devoted to answering 
questions. A public evening address is 
also to be given by a prominent speaker. 


The exhibition of paintings was held 
in the Free public library of Newark, 
N.J. The Fine arts commission is a 
committee of three, appointed by the 
board of trustees of the library to look 
after the library’s art interests; to de- 
cide whether works of art offered to the 
library are worthy of acceptance; to en- 
courage and direct the decoration of the 
library building; to arrange for art ex- 
hibitions, and to do any other things 
which may come within its field. 

The paintings for this exhibition were 
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lent without charge. Insurance on them 
was effected by a temporary permit on 
their policies, without expense to the 
library. The paintings were carried 
from and to their several homes and ar- 
ranged and hung by Mr Keer, a local 
dealerin paintings, at a minimum charge 
for the labor involved and without 
charge for his own supervision. The 
catalogs were compiled by the library, 
and the 2000 copies sold covered their 
cost and left a profit of about $75. Su- 
pervision of the gallery was: by library 
assistants. Two or three were always in 
the room, who were paid for extra work 
and for evenings and Sundays. Plants 
for decoration were hired for two weeks 
for $5. The exhibition was open to the 
public 13 week days, from 10a. m. to 
10 p m.,two Sundays from 2 togp.m., 
and one Sunday trom 2to 10 p.m. The 
attendance varied from 600 on a rainy 
week day to 3000 (in 8 hours) on the 
closing Sunday. The total attendance 
was over 32,000. Several thousand of 
these visitors saw the library for the 
first time on this occasion. This was 
the first public exhibition of paintings 
held in the city for many years, and the 
first of any note held in the library. 


Central 


Sylvia White of Minneapolis has given 
$12,000 to Whitewater, Minn., for a li- 
brary building. 

Iowa college at Grinnell, Iowa, has 
voted to accept the $50,000 gift from 
Mr Carnegie for a library building. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has received a gift 
of $250,000 from Mr Carnegie, to be 
used in building seven branch libraries. 


Mae B. Hewitt, assistant at the Free 
public library, Appleton, Wis., has been 
elected librarian of the new Carnegie 
library at Escanaba, Mich. 


Maud Parsons, for some time assist- 
ant in the Omaha (Neb.) Public library, 
has resigned, and is now librarian for 
the Steel works club, Joliet, Ill. 


The Wisconsin Library commission 
has issued book marks containing sug- 
gestive lists of books arranged in series, 
adapted for the use of different grades. 


Oberlin, Ohio, has received a gift of 
$125,coo from Andrew Carnegie for a 
library building, which will be supported 
jointly by the town and Oberlin college. 

Linda A Eastman, of Cleveland Pub- 
lic library, and Alice S. Tyler, of the 
Iowa Library commission, sailed for 
Europe May 16 for three months’ va- 
cation. 

The town of Loda, IIl., with a popula- 
tion of 700, has a weil-equipped library 
building, the gift of A. H. Smith, and. 
library activity that is an example to 
many larger places. 


Esther Crawford has been engaged 
by the library board and the school 
board jointly, in Cleveland, to take 
charge of the codperative work be- 
tween the library and the school. 


E. Helen Blair, of the Historical so- 
ciety of Wisconsin and assistant editor 
of the /Jesuzt relations, is preparing for 
publication a work on the Philippine Is- 
lands, 1493-1803, along the same lines 
of the Jesuit relations. 

The Kansas State library association, 
at its third annual meeting, is to be 
sponsor at the baptism of the new li- 
library building of the State normal 
school, Emporia, which occurs June 1-2. 
Frederick M. Crunden, of the St Louis 
Public library, will deliver the dedica- 
tory address. 


The Wisconsin Library school list of 
students for the summer session is filled. 
The assistants will be Miss Elliott of 
Marinette, and Miss Merrill from the 
Illinois school, with special lectures by 
Miss Ahern, Miss Stearns, Mr Thwaites; 
and Miss Lyman, of Scoville institute, 
on children’s work. 

The Wisconsin Library commission 
has issued a series of book marks con- 
taining lists of books on various subjects, 
following the lines of Mr Dana’s lists, 
Heroes everyone should know, etc. as 
well as lists suited tothe various school 
grades. These lists are on colored pa- 
per and may be had at 25 cents a hun- 
dred. 

The regular summer school for libra- 
rians will be held at the University of 
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Iowa, Iowa City, June 22 and August 1. 
The same corps of instructors of last 
year will be in charge and the course is 
open to all persons definitely engaged 
to do library work. Application for ad- 
mission should be made before June 1 
to Alice S. Tyler, secretary Iowa library 
commission, Des Moines. 


Ata recent library meeting in Dayton, 
Ohio, Miss Doren gave an illustrated 
talk on children’s conditions and needs, 
showing snap shots taken of neglected 
children, tenement life, and haunts of 
boys, together with an assortment of yel- 
low newspapers, whose standing head- 
lines and sensational stories attract the 
young mind and produce so much evil. 
The views also showed the manner of 
counteracting these influences by good 
books in a children’s library, presided 
over byatrained librarian. Miss Doren 
also spoke of the feasibility of starting 
branch libraries in the public school 
buildings, and recommended that the 
normal school students take up the work 
in the schools, as it would make them 
better teachers and assist the library in 
its effort to save the children from bad 
books. 

South 


An article on the music in the public 
libraries of New Orleans appears in the 
Musical courier for April 8, 1903. 


Ella M. Edwards is still with the Uni- 
versity of Texas library. It is Agnes 
Edwards who has been chosen to be as- 
sistant librarian of San Antonio Public 
library. 

The public library of Ft Worth, Tex., 
reports 9824v. on the shelves and a cir- 
culation of 53,046v. and 7179 borrow- 
ers. This library has free access to the 
shelves and in 16% months has lost 10 
books, no one of which was of value. 
The library sends t2v. to each of the 
first seven grades of the public schools 
and changes them every six weeks. 

Pacific Coast 

The Los Angeles Public library re- 
ports 81,305v., 5685 pamphlets, 555 maps 
and 5593 pictures; 23,450 cardholders; 
570,141v. circulated for home use, an in- 


crease of 105,598v. over last year; 7254 
pictures loaned; monthly salary list 
$1795. The training class still furnishes 
satisfactory material from which work- 
ers are drawn. The need of a new li- 
brary building is said to be imperative. 


Canada 


Among the many. Ontario towns that 
have become indebted to Mr Carnegie 
for library buildings, perhaps the most 
notable exception so far is the old city 
of Kingston. Kingston, like many 
other communities, both in Canada and 
the United States, whose history runs 
back to the earliest beginnings of the 
country, has gradually dropped behind 
in the strenuous race of modern prog- 
ress. For many years past its popula- 
tion has remained almost stationary, 
and the atmosphere of the town, to one 
who visits it from one of the more wide- 
awake cities, is suggestive of the land 
of the Lotus-eaters. It has possessed 
a library for a number of years, but it is 
a subscription library, the only portion 
free to the public being a reading-room 
fairly well stocked with newspapers and 
magazines. The library receives anan- 
nual grant from the Ontario govern- 
ment of $250, $200 of which goes for 
books. They also receive $300 from the 
city council. The remainder of their 
income comes from some 300 subscrib- 
ers. Kingston is not the kind ofa 
town that awakes very readily to the 
advantages of a modern municipal free 
library, but doubtless in time the in- 
fluence of its neighbors will bring it into 
the fold. 


Librarians wishing a good bibliogra- 
phy of the old Louisiana territory can 
find one in the St Louis Worla’s fair 
bulletin, vol. 3, no. 11, pp. 32, 33. The 
editors-sent letters to 1600 American 
librarians, asking for lists of books and 
pamphlets in their libraries bearing on 
this subject. A thousand sent in lists, 
but that contributed by the catalog di- 
vision of the Wisconsin State historical 
library was easily the largest, and is the 
one selected for publication in the Bul- 
letin. 
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READY THIS SPRING 


AN INDEX. TO POETRY AND 
RECITATIONS 








One of the most indispensable reference manuals for the 
librarian ever published. Over three hundred standard 
and popular collections have been indexed, comprising 
nearly thirty thousand titles, arranged alphabetically 
under three heads — titles, authors, and first lines. 
We shall be glad to send a circular, giving detailed 
information, upon request. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, - .- , CHICAGO 








TO LIBRARIANS 








We carry a larger and more general stock 
of the publications of all American pub- 
lishers than any other house in the United 
States. 


We invite librarians and book committees 
to call and avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to select from our large stock. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Periodical racks 


Display racks for current periodicals are indispensable. 
Magazines left on tables or desks are damaged and make 


confusion. 
Library Bureau 


periodical racks 
combine economy 
of space, strength 
of construction, 
beauty and individ- 
uality of design, 
and a scientific ar- 
rangement which 
assures the great- 
est ease of sel- 
ection. Each mag- 


azine or newspaper 





is sufficiently ex- 


posed to enable a 


Combination rack and file 
Comprises rack for current numbers and trays of various sizes 


for storage of six back numbers rea d er to select 


any publication without touching or disarranging the others. 


Send for our handsomely illustrated circular 
“ Periodical Racks.” 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Cleveland 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco London 


Manchester Birmingham Newcastle-on-Tyne 





+: amen 
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Charging systems for 
libraries 


A charging system must show the whereabouts of every 
book or other piece of library property lent, with the name and 
address of the person responsible for it and the date for its 
return. It should be so simple in operation that the business 
of the charging desk may be transacted rapidly and accurately. 


Every charging system requires in addition to a correctly 
constructed charging desk and delivery counter, application 
blanks, a borrowers’ register, call slips, book cards, borrowers’ 
cards or pockets, date slips, stamp outfits and date guides, be- 
hind which cards are filed. 


The Library Bureau furnishes the entire equipment for a 
practical modern charging system. The technical correctness 
of Library Bureau material and appliances is the result of 


twenty-five years of practical study. 


full informagon and prices on application. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Cleveland: 
Detroit St Louis Minneapolis San Francisco London 


Manchester Birmingham  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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A Library Department on 
Business Principles 














We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as 
LIBRARY AGENTS, because the Library department has a 
supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the 
requirements of Librarians. We manage this department on the 
same business principles as our wholesale book department. 


In a word, the Books are AASEMBLED, PACKED AND 
SHIPPED BY COMPETENT BOOK MEN. 


THE RESULT IS... 


Economy, Accuracy and Dispatch 








THe Baker & TAYLOR COMPANY 
WHOLESALE BOOK DEALERS 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Sq. North, ~--- NEW YORK 














LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


All publications that increase the usefulness of their library and lighten their 
own labor. Periodical literature contains the latest development in advance thought 
and has been made easily available and doubly valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS 


This index makes all articles immediately obtainable in sixty of the leading 
magazines, and is well adapted to the needs of both large and small libraries. 
Whether your reference work is with children, teachers, students, professional 
men or club women, you need this help. It saves your time, your nerves, your 
money. ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. 


Cumulative Index Co. 
s04 American Trust Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Springs Hotel @ 


In the Indiana Highlands 


OF BINDING 











The Military Tract 
Bindery Co. 
At Monmouth, Illinois, has a process of 


Binding that is making a reputation for 
the firm in Western Illinois and Iowa. 








“WRITE THEM FOR PRICES 8300 Rooms @ Electric Light 
TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES Elevators © Sanitary Plumbing 


and all modern improvements 
Dilapidated books made into better than ww s 
new. Library Mucilage and Pastes. Fluto \ Spl is the Best 


and there is no better place for a rest and 
health resort than French Lick Springs. 











188 North Side Square 2 oaiiy via MONON ROUTE 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET 
MONMOUTH, ILL. cuseaee 











NK y, 
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Permit Me 








to introduce an 


outline picture H 1 a A i ns’ 


of myself, 


: Eternal Ink 
; 





at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
age, air, Sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 


my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street ' BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street U. S.A. 


AAA DADAADAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAALAAADAAAAAAAAAL 


AAA AAAAAAAAAADADADDADAD DS 
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Cora E. McDevitt’s Bargain Book Shop 


Op. Astor House, J Barclay St.. - NEW YORK CITY 


Public Library Trade a Specialty 


Buying largely of publisher’s: remainders and samples, 
job lots of books and bankrupt stocks for my annual 
book auetion sales, I am in a position to give excep- 
tionally good value to public libraries. 


A Few Special Remainders 
Publisher’s My 





The Cross in Tradition, History and Art, by Wm. Wood Seymour. Price Price 
266 illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; $750 $38 40 
The Viking Age, by Paul B. DuChaillu. 1400 {Mustrations ‘and 
maps. Two volumes. Chas. Scribner’s Sons : 7 50 2 25 
Climbing in the Himalayas, by ‘eae 300 illustrations. D. 
Appleton Co. 7 00 2 00 i 
Primitive Love and Love Stories, Henry T. Finch. " Chas. Scrib- { 
ner’s Sons . : 3 00 85 i 
The Life of Our Lord in Art, by Estelle M. Hurll. " Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. . : : ; 2 50 75 
Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Finely illustrated. iil 
ton, Mfflin & Co. ‘ : ; : 6 00 1 7% 
Life of Wm. H. Seward, by Bancroft. Two volumes. Harper & 
Bros. 5 00 1 75 
Bismarck’s Autobiography. ‘Two volnenee. ” Hacper & Rees. : 7 50 1 75 / 
John Sherman's Recollections of Forty Years in the House, Senate, 
and Cabinet. Autograph edition. Half calf. Two volumes 25 00 4 75 
Constantinople, by Edw. A. Grosvenor of Amherst anaes In- 
tro. Gen. Lew Wallace. Two volumes 4 00 2 00 
The Far East, Its History and Its ran By Alex. Keaunee. 
Grant Richards, London f : . 6 00 1 50 i 
The Present Irish Question, by Judge O' Conner teins , ; 4 00 1 50 ' 
Scottish Chiefs. Illus., T. H. Robinson. J. M. Dent, London . 2 50 65 
Under the African Sun, by H. J. Ansorge. 134 illustrations. 
Large, 8 volumes. Imp. Longmans’ Green & Co. . ; 5 00 1 50 
Life and Letters of John Everett Millais, Pres. R. A. 300 illus- 
trations. 2 volumes. F.A.Stokes & Co. . 10 00 3 85 i 
Northward Over the Great Ice, by Lieut. Peary. 800 halftones. j 
Net. . 6 50 3 00 ' 
Appleton’s Applied Mechanics and Modern Mechanism. Full i 
sheep, three volumes ; : 22 00 7 50 
Pompeii: The City, Its Life and Att, by Pierre Gusman. 550 text 
designs, 20 seleeed plates. Imp. Heinemannof London. Net 12 50° 5 30 é 
Life of Sir Walter Scott. Wm. Henry Hudson, Prof. — Liter- 
ature, Stanford University, Cal. . 2 00 65 


Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians. Ed. ey John ‘D. Chismalin. 
Alphabetically arranged. 1000 iihesteaalons, 26 full page 
etchings. Three volumes, half Morocco and parchment. 
Limited to 500 numbered copies. Chas. Scribner’s Sons . 75 00 25 00 


A Choice Line of Subscription Editions of Standard 
Authors in Various Bindings at Bargain Prices 


HAVE YOUR NAME ON THE LIST TO RECEIVE 
CATALOGUES AS ISSUED 
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Case with drawers for small specimens, made by Library Bureau. 


SAOR several years the Library Bureau has made a special study of fittings 


for museums and art galleries. We have fitted many of the leading 


museums with specially made fixtures of the best design and work- 


1 a 


manship. 





We are prepared to estimate on architects’ drawings for delivery counters, 
stacks, bookcases, bulletin boards, and all hbrary or museum fixed furniture, 
or we will submit appropriate designs by our own architects. Complete infor- 
mation, designs and estimates given on application to any one of our offices 

. 
eee oe 
Library Bureau 
I \ s I N.V American Trust Bldg 
N Y ork 16 Br y t n Mary 
AZ Wat t N ig fence: R. I. 101 ig 
} | ee 8 | N.B t ajesti g 3 i ( 
FOREIGN OFFICES 
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THE NEW 


HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


The Hammond Typewriter 


{ or Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort 

The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 






















Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 
manent.”’ 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


———————— —~ 
— 7 














| WORK IN SIGHT 





tHE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere, 








| 








